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Both get their answers from the | MERI CANA 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 





says Senegal...Sudanese Republic... Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...” * To him it says, 

colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization...perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions..." * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. &* The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 
one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. * Full details of the 1960 
AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information 
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The month 


Books 


“THE PUBLIC LENDING RIGHT": British 
authors, as we reported in the September BULLETIN 
(p. 18), are advocating legislation which would 
force public libraries to pay them an amount based 
on the number of times their books circulate. The 
libraries have compounded their sins, it seems, by 
binding paperbacks so that they will circulate many 
times. Writing in The Bookseller, October 8, 1960, 
Diana Pullein-Thompson asks “Is it legal? Nobody 
seems to know at present. Certainly it is not ethical. 
But the libraries seem to have ignored that aspect 
in their efforts to get something on the cheap.” 

Miss Pullein-Thompson’s argument seems to be 
that paperbacks are meant to be thrown away after 
one or two readings. If they are not, the author 
suffers, because he receives only one small royalty, 
however many times the book is read. After check- 
ing just two examples in a public library, the writer 
concludes that a bound paperback may circulate as 
many as 80 times, On this exhaustive piece of 
research she bases some startling figures to show 
just how badly libraries are cheating authors 

British writers earn pathetically little for their 
labors, but they can’t have it both ways, If libraries 
must pay, first for the books themselves, then again 
for the privilege of circulating them, they will 
presumably have to buy fewer books. Moreover, 
it seems obvious that the administrative costs of 
such a scheme would be huge. British authors 
seem determined to eat the hand that, however 
poorly, feeds them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, never a dull place, 
has been enlivened by a 200th anniversary exhibi- 
tion concerned with the controversial William Beck- 
ford, once England's wealthiest man and one of the 
world's most flamboyant figures at the turn of the 
19th century, He was, at any rate, an author, noted 
mostly for the Gothic best-seller, Vatheé, and he 
was a collector to the point of mania, spending 
something more than a million dollars annually on 
the books, paintings, furnishings and objects of art 
with which he filled his extraordinary castle, Font- 
hill Abbey 

Pencilled annotations in the books exhibited at 
Yale give an idea of Beckford's capacity for calling 
a spade a spade, or worse. A note on the flyleaf of 
a first edition of Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, for 
instance, comments succinctly: “This is, perhaps, 
the foulest toad’s stool yet sprung up from the reek- 
ing dunghill of the present time.” 

By comparison, the Beckford opinion of Sir 
Walter Scott oozed charity: 

The corpse of many an hero slain 

Pressed Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 
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random 


But none by salvo or by shot 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 

Disraeli called Beckford a “man of the greatest 
taste.’ Hilaire Belloc dismissed him as “one of the 
vilest men of his time. .. .” 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS'S enlarged 
microcatd publishing program includes a series of 
studies in librarianship (subscription prices in 
parenthesis): 1—State Aid in Relation to Library 
Legislation in the Southeast, J. A. Graves (75c), 
$1.05; 2—The Origin and Development of the 
Indianapolis Public Library, 1873-1899, T. V. Hull 
(75c), $1.05; 3—The Public Library Commission 
of Indiana, 1899-1925, M. V. Taylor (75c), $1.05; 
4—Waco Public Library Report by Hoyt Rees 
Galvin ($2), $2.80; 5—Nonfiction Space Travel 
Literature for the Public Library ($2), $2.80; 6 
A Program for a New Public Library Building for 
the Huntsville Public Library, Huntsville, Ala 
(50c), 70c; 7—Board-Librarian Relationships in 
American Public Libraries, F. L. Schick ($1) 
$1.40; 8—A Program for a New Public Library 
Building for the Public Library of Moultrie ana 
Colquitt County, Moultrie, Georgia, Hoyt Rees 
Galvin (50c), 70c 


LADY CHATTERLEY OUT OF WOODS IN 
ENGLAND: As we reported in the November 
BULLETIN (p. 194), the Penguin edition of Lad) 
Chatterley's Lover has figured as the first major test 
of Britain's new Obscene Publications Act. The 
prosecution based its case on the book itself, dis 
tributing copies before the trial to the three women 
and nine men of the jury. The defense brought 
35 witnesses to testify to the book's merit, including 
Rebecca West and John Robinson, Bishop of Woo! 
wich, At the close of the six-day trial at London's 
Old Bailey, the jury deliberated for three hours 
before deciding that the novel is not obscene within 
the meaning of the new act. 

While some publishers expressed concern 
the verdict may open the way for a new flood of 
borderline material, jubilant officials of Penguin 
Books did not agree. Sir Allen Lane, founder and 
managing director of the company, said “The deci 
sion means that it will be extremely doubtful 
whether there are any more prosecutions in the 
future of a serious author published by a serious 
publisher.” Two hundred thousand copies of the 
paperback have now gone on sale at 3s 6d (about 
50c). See page 311. 


TREND OF THE TIMES? Lehigh University li 
brary reports that books found most in demand by 
its borrowers during the 1959-1960 academic year 
were those on social science, of which 14,791 were 
in circulation, Books on pure science, which dur 
ing the previous year had the highest circulation, 
were second in popularity with 13,998 on loan 
Literature held third place again with 13,270. 
(Continued on page 278) 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 





Britannica Junior is designed especially to meet the needs 
of boys and girls at the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this level. All material is 
directed toward the special interests of elementary school 
children —content is as wide as a fourth grader’s curiosity, 
coverage deep enough for an eighth grader’s probing. 
Not only is each subject covered more thoroughly, but 
the vocabulary is kept simple. Each article is more easily 
understood — more stimulating to young minds. Large type, 
colorful illustrations, simple diagrams and short sentences 
are just a few of the features that make Britannica Junior 
the ideal encyclopaedia for elementary school children. Write for your free teaching aid, ‘‘Money 
And, of course, continuous revision keeps Britannica oe gus oS ee 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Junior up-to-date in current events and keeps it in step Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
with new methods of teaching. 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


GRADE satan 
THROUGH 
EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades 


* SCIENCE 
N en's encyclopedia covers so much 


science t with such careful attention 


el of comprehension 


to the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Know ents information required by courses 
of stu hools across the country so that 
it is of pra al use in the unit method of teaching 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
< ‘ ' h to developmental mathematics 
t encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the te er as well as stimulating information 
about the h of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole 1 th progran 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
ation and recreation program 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
1 articles about the origin and 
f art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of mus mmpositions, The Book of 
Know ge reinf es your music and art programs 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In rict i ersity of literature, The Book 
of Kr standing among encyclopedias, 
Its w poems, biography and 
literat her countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHe NEW soox or know.epos 
20 volumes 922 pages-—of enrichment material for 
1 and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
ncise fact entries. 11,742 iustrations 
big, dramatic bleed photographs 


jern charts and 325 maps 
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THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 
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FOR FREE CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
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Hea 
York 22, N. ¥ 
or obligation, the latest information on 
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“Publicity That Worked” 
Deadline 


January 4 is the deadline for accounts 
of "Publicity That Worked" in your 
library —the year's most effective 
presentation of your library to your 
community. Descriptions will be con- 
sidered for publication in the BUL- 
LETIN’S March Public Relations issue, 
as will photographs, when available. 
Address WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
950 University Avenue, New York 
City 52. (Please make descriptions 


brief, typed, and double-spaced.} 











(Continued from page 274) 


BUSY CUYAHOGA: Highest average of books 
per person of any county library district in the 
United States was run up by Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, in 1959. Third in size in 
the country and second in total book circulation, 
Cuyahoga believes it was champion in books loaned 
per resident—8 per person for the year. 


LIBRARY OF ENGINEERING CLASSICS, 361 N. 
Central Ave., Valley Stream, N.Y., announces for- 
mation of a new company devoted to reprinting 
important technical books which have been declared 
out of print by the original publishers. LEC Pub- 
lishers, according to their announcement, will be 
very selective in the choice of material’’ to be pub- 
lished, “and only important work will be consid- 
ered. We would appreciate receiving requests from 
librarians, who may recommend out of print books 
that should be reprinted. We will thoroughly in- 
vestigate all requests.’ 


HOW MANY LIVES? Andrew L. Ippolito, li- 
brarian of the Lindenhurst Memorial Library, N.Y. 
has sent us a copy of the Illustrated Home Library 
Encyclopedia’s note about Nathan Hale. “Nathan 
Hale,” it says, “was an American hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War who was shot by the British as a 
spy . he went to the gallows bravely, and just 
before he was executed he made a famous state- 
ment: ‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country Hale was hanged, not shot. Mr 
Ippolito says he wanted “to bring to the attention 
of librarians the type of inaccurate information that 
is readily available to the public.” 


“BOOKERY BRIEFS,” staff publication of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Library, reports that a larg« 
blue-eyed child peered over the top of the desk and 
asked “in muffled and somewhat conspiratorial 
tones”: “Will I get arrested if I copy something out 
of this book?” In view of current confusion about 
the law of copyright, it was probably a fair question 
Another Columbus reader seems to have asked 
for a book called May the Tigers Be Sate in T his 
House. This is kinder than the version suggested 
by a television comedian: May This House Be Safe 
From Alexander King. Which reminds us that 
someone else proposed recently that the next Harry 
Golden book might be called Enough Already. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CENSORSHIP: The Book- 
seller recently quoted from a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian by British publisher Sir Stanley 
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Unwin which referred to the South African govern- 
ment’s proposal, under cover of a bill dealing with 
indecent or obscene publications, to take wide 
powers over what should be read. The new bill 
poe that “The board should not approve any 

book or periodical which in its opinion is indecent, 
obscene, or on any ground objectionable.” 


People 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS died on October 7 
at Purley, England. He was 79. Best known for 
his work in the field of classification, he was a man 
of extraordinarily wide interests and achievements. 


Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Library 
from 1915 to 1947, president of the (British) Li- 
brary Association in 1938, trustee of the National 
Central Library, lecturer for many years at the Lon 
don University School of Librarianship, Sayers also 
wrote songs for music, many poems, and a book 
about the composer Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. New 
editions have appeared regularly through the years 
of his Introduction to Library Classification, first 
published in 1918, and his Manual of Classification, 
written in 1927. He was responsible for four edi- 
tions of Brown's Manual of Library Economy, and 
author of many books about classification and other 
aspects of librarianship. 


ROLLIN SAWYER, chairman of the Public Affairs 
Information Service, died October 25 at his home 
in Scarsdale, New York, after a long illness. He 
was 71, A graduate of Lafayette College in 1909, 
he was an instructor at St. John’s College in Shang- 
hai until 1912, when he joined the New York State 
: aw Library, transferring to the New York Public 

Library in 1914. Mr. Sawyer became chief of 
NYPL’s economics division in 1921, assembling a 
collection of a million volumes on economics before 
his retirément in 1953. As board chairman of PAIS, 
Mr. Sawyer headed a cooperative venture that pub- 
lishes a weekly bibliography of materials in the 
fields of economics, politics, and sociology. He was 
the nephew of Arthur E. Bostwick, president of the 
ALA in 1907-08. 


WE MET MICHAEL HIGGINS, public relations 
adviser to the British Library Association, a while 
back. He was in America on assorted business for 
his firm, including a visit to ALA offices in Chicago 
Mr. Higgins, an energetic man whose 2-year-old 
business specializes in “blue-chip” accounts, took 
over the LA account about a year ago. He has 
already noticeably furbished up a number of LA 
publications, and arranged an impressive institute 
in which media men explained the elements of 
public relations to librarians from all over the 
country. Plans for the future include more of the 
same and, he hopes, Britain's first Children’s Li 
brary Week 

Mr. Higgins, lecturing at a British library school 
recently, said he didn't really accept the idea that 
public relations is a necessary art. Intrigued by such 
a statement from such a source, we have asked him 
to develop his views in an article for our March 
public relations issue, 

(Continued on page 280) 
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. especially designed to give your 


paperbacks the display value of your hard cover hooks 


more books 
in less space 
with better 
display value 


© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility, 


Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 
shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


Home Office: Dept. 136-02, 56 Ear! St., Newark 8, N.J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
to= In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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The poster shown above is one of more than a 
hundred designed by Rapid City school children in 
conjunction with National Library Week, 1960. Ii 

the work of Susan Benscoter, a student then 
in the sixth grade at Douglas School, Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, Rapid City, South Dakota, The 
poster, which was reproduced in" Advertising Age” 
magazine, was brought to that publication's atten 
tion by Rapid City's National Library Week chair 
man for 1960, William H. Douglas of the Douglas 
Advertising Agency, Rapid City 





MORE WOMEN THAN MEN: Of the 317 new 
Associates of the (British) Library Association in 
1959. 113 were men and 204 women. BUT, of 
the 69 new Fellows of the Library Association 
(the qualification usually needed for senior 
posts), 58 were men and only 11 were women 
Membership of the Association, according to its 
1959 Annual Report, is 12,536—about half that 
f the ALA 


BEAUTY CONTEST JUDGE: The librarian’s 
activities are ever expanding in scope. A case in 
point is Mrs. Helen Welsh, librarian of the Bedford 
Branch of Cuyahoga County Public Library, Ohio, 
who served as a judge in the 1960 Miss Bedford 
Beauty Contest. Judging took place in Bedford's 
Public Square during the Lions Club Carnival. Mrs 
Walsh was one of three judges whose laurels went 


to Barbara Ann Kabat 
BRITANNICA NAMES EDITOR: Harry S. Ash 


more, author and Pulitzer Prize-winning newsman 
has been appointed editor-in-chief of Encyel: pedia 
Britannica. Mr. Ashmore, who was executive edi 
tor of the Arkansas Gazette during the school int 

gration crisis at Little Rock, has spent the last year 
in association with Britannica board of editors 
hairman Robert Maynard Hutchins. as consultant 
to the Center for the Study of Democratic Institu 

tions in Santa Barbara, California 
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DO PEOPLE ALWAYS READ the books they 
borrow from the library? A recent poll at the 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Library suggests that 
young people, at least, do not. Of 100 high school 
students polled, only 52% had completed the books 
they borrowed from the library's young adult sec 
tion. Of the rest, 5% had not read their books at 
all, 28% had completed less than half, 15% more 
than half but less than all. A similar survey of adult 
reading might throw an interesting new light on 
the value of circulation statistics. 


SARAH REED SUCCEEDS ROBERT GITLER: 
The appointment of Miss Sarah Rebecca Reed, 
formerly an assistant professor at Florida State 
University Library School, as executive secretary of 
the Library Education Division and secretary of the 
Committee on Accreditation of the ALA has been 
announced by executive director David H. Clift 
Mr. Gitler has accepted an assignment as consultant 
and visiting professor at the Japan Library Schoo! 
it Keio University through August, 1961, when he 
will continue his library career in the U.S. Miss 
Reed joined the ALA Headquarters staff on October 
1 to work with Mr. Gitler ae a month prior to his 
departure for the Far East. 

Citing Mr. Gitler's many “solid contributions’ 
in his four years at ALA, Mr. Clift said: “I would 
single out for special mention your work on a 
creditation and standards in education and librar- 
ianship, your effective relations with allied associ- 
ations and groups, your articles and addresses.” 

Mr. Gitler served as the first director of the 
Japan Library School from 1951-56. On his de- 
parture he received the honorary Ph.D.—one of 4 
such ever bestowed by the 102-year-old university 

Miss Reed, who received her education at Cornell 
College (Iowa) and the University of Illinois, 
worked as a teacher, then as a teacher-librarian, 
until 1943, and later became a circulation assistant 
and book stacks librarian at the University of Illi- 
nois through 1945. From 1945 to 1952 she was 
college librarian and librarian at the Graduate 
Library School and supervisor of Induction Train 
ing at the University of Chicago. From 1952 
through 1955, when she joined the Florida State 
faculty, she was assistant professor at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina School of Library Science 
Co-author with Louis R. Wilson and Mildred 
Lowell of The Library in College Instruction (pub 
lished by The Wilson Company in 1951), Miss 
Reed also is author or editor of a number of bul 
letins, proceedings, and articles. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY Department of Library 
Science announces the appointment of Dr. Guy 
Marco as head of the department. The appoint 
ment, which became effective on September 1, fol 
lowed the resignation of Professor John B.. Nichol- 
son, Jr. Professor Nicholson, head of the depart 
ment since its founding in 1946, resigned to assume 
additional responsibilities in the development of 
the Kent State University Library, of which he is 
head librarian. 

Dr. Marco has his doctorate from the Univer 
sity of Chicago, from which he has also received 
the M.S. in L.S. He had served as Librarian of the 
Amundsen Branch of Chicago Teachers College 
and has had teaching experience at the University 
of Wisconsin, New York State Teachers College at 
Albany, University of Denver, and at the University 
of Oklahoma. He has had administrative library 
experience at Chicago Junior College and at Cl 

go Musical College 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Adventure -filled Reading for 
Young Adults from Prentice-Hall 


THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH 
BY LINCOLN BARNETT AND THE EDITORS OF LIFE 


An awe-inspiring journey in words and pictures through the magnificent 
world of nature. The reader will visit seldom-penetrated areas of the earth 
and see an amazing variety of birds, beasts, fish, insects and reptiles that 
populate our planet. The illustrations include full-color reproductions of 
paintings, photographs, and drawings by the world’s foremost nature artists 
and photographers. 

At no extra cost, you can get this book in handsome “Plasti-Kleer” covers 
which fully protect your copies. 306 pp. $12.50 
(Special offer: $9.95, subject to full discount if P-H receives your order by 
December 24 ) 


THE REAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY REINHARD LUTHIN 


"... this long and meticulously documented volume by an authority on Lincoln is both an im- 
portant addition to the long list of Lincoln biographies and also a detailed and highly readable 
study of the political backgrounds of the Civil War ..."—Virginia Kirkus 832 pp. $10.00 


BETWEEN YOU, ME AND THE GATEPOST 
BY PAT BOONE 


Pat digs deeper into problems brought to his attention in letters from the 
many readers of his popular book “Twixt Twelve and Twenty. They want 
to know more about such things as kissing, “going steady”, and preparation 
for marriage. He relates his own experiences and brings in countless stories 
from life. Pat shows the young adult how to cope with the many decisions 
of modern, everyday living. 196 pp. Illustrated $3.95 


THE GREAT WAR AT SEA 
EDITED BY E. B. POTTER WITH FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


A fast-moving, yet definitive exposition of all naval action in World War II. This work, pro- 
duced by the Naval History Committee at the U. S. Naval Academy, demonstrates the import- 
ance of a navy, and of the United States Navy in particular, as an instrument of national policy. 

608 pp. Illustrated $7.50 


THE MAN WHO RODE THE THUNDER 
BY WILLIAM H. RANKIN, LT. COL., U.S.M.C. 


This is the true story of one of the most astounding adventures of modern 
times. In July, 1959, without special pressure equipment, Col. Rankin was 
forced to abandon his Crusader jet at almost 50,000 feet. He fell from the 
lower stratosphere, about nine miles up, and was engulfed by a boiling 
thunder storm. While thunder roared and lightning flashed around him, 
Col. Rankin was tossed about for 35 minutes. 

In Korea, Col. Rankin was one of the “Fearless Four” who bombed out 
the bridges at Toko-Ri, a feat made famous in James Michener's graphic 
novel. 256 pp. Illustrated $3.95 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT. 
P.O. Box 500 — Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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WORKING WITH PUBLISHERS: The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company ha‘ reorganized its Library Service 
Department, formerly known as the School-Library 
Department. Miriam Sealfon and Anne Craig have 
been appointed Associate Directors. At Macmillan, 
Arthur S. T. O'Keefe has taken over the library 
services department 

C. §. Hammond & Co., map makers, will increase 
their publishing activities in the general trade field 
and at the same time will expand their coverage of 
the library field. Elizabeth P. Nichols has joined 
Hammond as editor of its Trade Department and 
Director of Library Services. Mrs. Nichols, for- 
merly program consultant for the Association of 
Junior Leagues, has been a young people's librarian 
at the Maplewood (N.J.) Memorial Library, librar- 
ian of the Young High School, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and a library school instructor at Louisiana 
State University and the University of North Caro- 
lina, For five years she was in charge of work with 
vocational and trade schools at New York Public 
Library. 


ete. 


ALA HEADQUARTERS: The October ALA 
Bulletin announced that a total of $62,339.50 had 
so far been pledged or contributed to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund since financing plans were 
announced at the Montreal Conference. This sum 
includes pledges or contributions from 108 indi- 
viduals, two state library associations, and three 
companies, The major contribution received at the 
Montreal Conference was $25,000 from the H. W. 
Wilson Foundation.” Individual members of the 
Association will by now have received letters re- 
questing contributions. The ALA Bulletin will pub- 
lish lists of all contributors. 


NLW: Keyed to the theme, “For a richer, fuller 
life—Read!", National Library Week in 1961 
(April 16-22), will seek to expand activity in every 
phase of the program, and will continue its em- 
phasis on young adult reading habits. Special ef- 
forts will also be made to stimulate public interest 
in school libraries and to develop increased partici- 
pation by people in industry, 

Organization for the observance on a state-wide 
level is moving ahead. Forty-seven Executive Di- 
rectors (librarians) have already been appointed by 
their respective state library associations, and nine- 
teen Chairmen of State Citizens’ Committees arc 
working on plans. 


NEW AMMUNITION for ALA's current member- 
ship drive is contained in the revised ALA Mem- 
bership Promotion Handbook distributed for guid- 
ance of the 700 ALA members engaged in the mem- 
bership promotion program 

Handbook revision, for the first time since 1950, 
was one of the first recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Membership Promotion 
Project, which began its work in September 1959. 
Full-scale program began in November 1959 with 
organization of available librarian-writers and li- 
brarian-speakers into the Committee for Greater 

Other steps in the drive include the second Mem- 
bership Day, set for February 10, 1961, when win- 
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ners in the “You and the ALA” membership contest 
also will be announced, Sessions on membership 
promotion will be conducted during the ALA Mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago, supplementing the four 
regional workshops held during the fall. 


TWO COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 
GRANTS TO ALA, reported in last month's BUL- 
LETIN (p. 206), have now been formally an- 
nounced. One of $100,000 will be used to imple- 
ment the new Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. the other, of $30,991, will finance the 
planning of a “Library of the Future” exhibit at 
the Century 21 Exposition, Seattle, April 21-October 
21, 1962. A third CLR grant of $1,175, also to 
ALA, will pay for a review of the services of the 
Southwest Missouri Library Service, a cooperative 
which has pioneered in the collective processing of 
new acquisitions. This study will be under the 
direction of Orcena Mahoney, executive secretary 
of ALA's Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, and will be conducted by Frances Dukes 
Carhart, of the Des Moines Public Library, Iowa 

For a survey of Library Technology Project 
accomplishments by Sidney Hollander Associates, 
Baltimore, Maryland, the Council has appropriated 
$7,000 


STRETCHING STAFF IN BROOKLYN: In a 
move of possibly widespread significance, Brooklyn 
Public Library has announced a new pattern of li- 
brary service with establishment of two new District 
Libraries to serve as the nuclei of satellite “Family 
Reading Centers.” Chief Librarian Francis R. St. 
John sees in the new pattern a potential solution to 
professional staff shortages for large library systems 
throughout the country. 

The re-organization means conversion of the New 
Utrecht Branch to the New Utrecht District Library, 
which will serve as a “highpowered service center” 
not only for its own immediate neighborhood but 
for the surrounding agencies—Highlawn, McKin- 
ley Park, Ulmet Park and Gravesend. Similarly, 
Prospect Branch has become the Prospect District 
Library, serving the Pacific and Red Hook Family 
Reading Centers and (when it is completed) the 
Windsor Terrace Center. 

Each Family Reading Center, with a non-profes- 
sional “manager” in charge, is stocked with books 
“to provide pleasure reading and basic information 
needs for all readers within easy walking 
distance of half a mile or less for each resident.” 
A professional staff, assigned to the District Library, 
will circulate among the centers, and wil] handle 
book selection and weeding. 

Although the centers are based on the self-help 
principal, whereby the average reader can find the 
books he wants for himself, a children’s librarian 
is assigned to each center to be on hand when 
needed. For more advanced reference material and 
special reading needs, adults and “Young Teens” 
go to the District Library, which is located so that 
it is at a reasonable distance from all centers. 

Mr. St. John says that service is not being re- 
duced under the new plan. Rather, he believes, 
better use is being made of the professional staft 
with the administrative duties of running each cen- 
ter in capable clerical hands and librarians free to 
extend their professional services beyond book selec- 
tion, weeding and binding, to community book 
talks, class visits and special book-related programs 

The two new districts are patterned after the 
Williamsburg District Library (converted from a 

(Continued on page 284) 
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branch, which was set up a year ago to serve as the 
hub of DeKalb, Greenpoint, Washington Irving, 
Leonard, and Tompkins Park Family Reading Cen 
ters. Creation of the experimental district was the 
result of a two-year study suggested by the Board of 
rustees, The trustees were concerned with extend 
ing library service ‘‘to unserved areas in the future 
since there was no promise of the alleviation of 
the shortage of properly trained librarians,” not 
only in Brooklyn, but throughout the country 

An article about Brooklyn's Family Reading 
Program will appear in the BULLETIN soon 


PETERSBURG (VA.) PL INTEGRATED: See letter 
on page 294 of this issue from Petersburg’s librar 
ian, Katherine Laiblin. According to local news- 
paper accounts, the library was given to the city by 
the descendants of the late William R, McKenney 
The deed specified that the basement floor be ‘re 


served for Negroes, the upper floors for white 


readers; also that the property would revert to the 
heirs if it were not used for library purposes. The 
library closed July 6 when three Negro college 
students sought service on an upper floor. 

The resolution to open the library came in a 
surprise move at the end of a 3-hour City Council 
session, and was passed unanimously, Councilman 
Dr. William Grossman, who made the motion to 
reopen, said We've been told in effect by the 
courts that we cannot operate on a segregated basis 
We may lose the library if we keep it closed. W« 
ire not going to enforce the terms of the deed 
[requiring separate facilities}. The library be 
comes the first municipally operated facility in the 
city to be desegregated 


1S THIS A RECORD? The Rochester (New 
York) Public Library was able to report in the 
September 30 issue of its publication, The Informer, 
that “All of our professional positions are filled, as 
of press time 


Factors in this success story, apart from Roch- 
ester's trainee program and “the tireless efforts” of 
its personne! director, were talks given by the li- 


brary's staff. Director Harold Hacker addressed 
meetings of vocational guidance workers from the 
city's school system, and from the public schools in 
Monroe County. Similar contacts were made with 
the schools themselves, both public and parochial 
A luncheon was given for the guidance and place- 
ment personnel of local colleges and universities, 
and representatives of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. Mr. Hacker also spoke at a city-wide 
career program held at a local high school. None 
of these are new ideas but, as Myrl Ricking said of 
such activities in last month's BULLETIN (page 
225), “Like exercises they work—i/ you @ 
them 


FOLLOWING "THE NORWOOD BOOK BURN- 
ING" the fire tests arranged at Norwood, Massa- 
husetts last December—the New York Public Li- 
brary has decided to install a $260,000 sprinkler 
system to protect the four million books in its central 
building. The Norwood tests, in which 23,000 
books went up in flames, were described in the Feb- 
ruary BULLETIN, page 412. Arranged by the Fac- 
tury Mutual Research Corporation, working with 
NYPL and the Providence, R.I., Public Library, 
the tests convinced the librarians involved that 
sprinklers can control book fires. Similar tests made 
recently at Cornell University Libraries, described 
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in Library Journal for October 1, had a different 
result, tending to confirm the theory long held by 
librarians that books do not burn easily, and that 
therefore sprinklers are unnecessary. 


“THE OWLET,” volume one, number one of 
which reached us from the Akron Public Library 
tells library patrons it was “hatched with a purpos« 
in life: to help you find what you are looking for 
Monthly except July and August, the publication 
will list programs at the main library and the 
branches; review a few books (‘‘not best sellers 
rather those which you might have overlooked’ ) 
refresh your memory about services of the library; 
and generally try to make itself useful to you 
Patrons are invited to participate by writing to 
editor Elisabeth O'Kane. 

The new publication was promoted by a larger 
than-life-size animated owl (see photograph) with 
illuminated eyes. When the current was on his 
wing with pointer moved up and down, causing on« 
eye to blink. 


THE URGE TO MERGE, strong with banks and 
book makers lately, has another exponent—Har 
court, Brace and World, Inc., a combined operation 
which formally opens its doors about the Ist of 
December. Components of the new corporation are 
the former Harcourt, Brace and Company and thx 
World Book Company. Former Harcourt, Brac« 
shareholders will own 67% and World shareholders 
of the new firm. President of the combined 
company is William Jovanovich, president of Har 
court for the past six years 


58 DRAMATIC VARIETIES: A season of 58 free 
dramatic readings is under way in Brooklyn, wher« 
the Brooklyn Public Library Poetry and Drama En- 
semble will perfor at the Ingersoll Building and 
seven branches. The ensemble, composed of more 
than 30 professional actors, is directed by five actor- 
lirectors. The series, ranging from Chekhov t 
Capote, is the most extensive of its kind yet at 
tempted in any library in the country. Participants 
volunteer time to the group, which is dedicated 
to creating greater appreciation for vocal interpre- 
tation of world literature.” 
(Continued 
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The 1960 Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains the most sweeping revisions in its almost 
200-year history. This year, to keep up-to-date on 
all the new views, new subjects, new experts, 
Britannica editors changed 7,250,000 words — 
nearly twice as much up-dating as in less eventful 
years (and more words than are contained in 


many less comprehensive encyclopaedias! ). 

As librarians, you know the necessity of keep- 
ing up— making certain your library can provide 
students with the source books of today. You 
know that the best way is by regularly renewing 
your edition of Britannica. Yesterday's leas com- 
plete encyclopaedia can not meet today’s needs. 


“The Reference Standard of the World” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians 
222-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Director, Dept 





DECEMBER 1960 


send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MASSACHUSETTS GETS STATE AID: On No- 
vember 3, Governor Foster Furcolo signed into law 
an Act providing for state aid to Massachusetts 
public libraries. In the words of Genevieve Galick, 
director of the state's division of library extension, 
“this library legislation will place [Massachusetts ]} 
up front again . . . among the states leading the 
way in the development of public libraries.” 

In fiscal 1961, $1,000,000 will be available from 
state revenue for direct grants-in-aid to cities and 
towns for the public libraries therein which meet 
certain minimum standards of service. In addition, 
a sum of $768,000 is available by appropriation 
from the General Fund for the establishment of 
regional public library systems, All local librarians 
and boards will share in the planning, and retain 
full autonomy. The program will be administered 
through the division of library extension, whose 
role will be one of “leadership, promotion, guid- 
ance, advisory and consultative service.” 


THE OLD PROBLEM of large library buildings 
with no books or staff to put in them has been 
reversed in Britain, according to a booklet pro- 
duced by the Library Association there. Public 
Library Buildings: The Way Ahead says that the 
use of public libraries has increased by 75% since 
1939, and collections by 110%, but only three 
new buildings specially designed as central li- 
braries have gone up since the war, and only 236 
branch libraries. Another 750 new branches are 
needed to serve new public housing projects alone, 
on the theory that a branch will serve an average 
of 12,000 people. The pamphlet suggests stand- 
ards for library buildings, urges libraries to pre- 
pare 5- or 10-year development plans, and to seck 


public and governmental support of larger capital 
expenditure on libraries. 


“LIBRARY ON A SHOESTRING” is the title 
of November Ladies Home Journal's description of 
the volunteer spirit that sparks operation of the 
Hardy County Public Library in Moorefield, West 
Virginia, “Last year,” says an opening paragraph, 
unpaid workers circulated more than 15,000 books 
among the county's 9,271 residents, served three 
branch libraries, and operated a bookmobile which 
brought monthly supplies of books to six county 
schools and eight deposit stations. They did it all 
yn a total budget of under $2,000—'less than the 
price of a new car.”" The article points up the 
magnitude of the library's achievement: 100% li- 
brary service, in contrast to a neighboring county, 
one of nine in the state with no library service at all 


AIDS FOR THE BLIND continue to grow at an 
increasingly rapid rate, as evidenced by a Library of 
Congress report detailing the number of talking 
books, press braille titles, hand-copied braille titles, 
talking-book machines, etc. added in the last year 
Regional libraries associated with LC now number 
31 (including the new services at Raleigh, N.C., 
Richmond, Va., Des Moines, Iowa, and Milwaukee, 
Wis.) and talking-book machine-lending agencies, 
54 

A new development of interest is work on 500 
battery-operated, transistorized units for the use of 
blind readers in rural areas without regular elec- 
tricity. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC for August has been 
banned from public circulation in Taiwan (For- 
mosa) by the Chinese Nationalist Military Security 
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Agency. No official explanation of the ban had been 
given up to press time, but the New York Times 
quoted a “high Government official” as saying that 
“certain pictures” in the issue were considered ob- 
jectionable. The Times presumes that the objection 
was to a pictorial profile in the issue of Peking, the 
capital of Conmmaniel China. The photographs, by 
Brian Brake of Magnum, include some of publi: 
buildings erected by the Communists since they took 
over in 1949. They are accompanied by a nostalgic 
evocation of the old Peking by a National Geo- 
graphic staff writer, Franc Shor. According to the 
Times, all foreign publications received in Taiwan 
are subjected to security screening prior to their 
release for public sale. 


PAUL HORGAN, author of The Rio Grande, 
speaking at the dedication of UCLA's new School 
of Library Service, reportedly proposed a publi: 
library in which readers would take books without 
checking them out, bring them back when they felt 
like it. Ed Ainsworth, columnist in the Los Angele: 
Times, says Mr. Horgan, a former librarian, “‘chal- 
lenged the prospective students with a glimpse into 
a fantastically enlarged future for libraries.” As 
well as proposing a kind of public library in which 
there would be “No fines, no ‘overdues,’ no red 
tape,”” Mr. Horgan asked the students how they 
would like to be able to see and hear Julius Caesar, 
Shakespeare, Napoleon and Abraham Lincoln on 
sound film, and “pointed out that researchers of the 
future would have this privilege in regard to Gen 
Eisenhower and other contemporaries. . . 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
"News Letter’ reports a circulation gain for 1959 
1960, “so impressive it won't keep’’: total figure 
for the year was 7,737,604—up more than a million 
since 1958-1959. 


MILWAUKEE READER, the small format, 4-pag: 
publication of the Milwaukee Public Library, is 
one of the more interesting library publications. It 
usually deals with a single theme or service 

conceivably more effective than the usual shotgun 
approach. Example: the August 8-14 issue fea- 
tures a lively article by Paul G. Satirin of Mil- 
waukee'’s Local History Department, called “Who 
Are You,?” explaining how to go about tracing 
one’s genealogy, and describing appropriate books 
Other issues have featured the library's file of 
local organizations, services for old people, et: 


Opportunities 


TWO INTERNATIONAL FICTION PRIZES tora! 
ing $20,000 have been established at a conference 
of publishers and editors from six countries meet- 
ing on the Spanish island of Mallorca: 

The Prix Formentor will be for the best un- 
published manuscript carrying world rights sub- 
mitted by any one of the six participating pub 
lishers: Librairie Gallimard of France; Guwulio 
Einaudi Editori of Italy; Ernst Rowohlt Verlag of 
Germany; Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd. of Britain; 
Editorial Seix & Barral of Spain, and Grove Press 
Inc. of New York City. The winning manuscript 
will be published simultaneously in all six coun- 
tries one year after the prize is awarded and the 
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Recordak Portable Microfilmer doesn’t block view at charge-out counter. 


You’re looking at the easy 
way to charge out books! 


The new Recordak Portable Microfilmer 
makes light work of charge-out operations. All 
you do is feed the book card, borrower’s card, 
and date due card into the Portabie. There’s 
nothing else to do! Cards are microfilmed and 
returned in a second. 

You save when books go out and when they 
come back. You don’t have to slip returns 


since book cards travel with the books. Li- 


SRECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiory of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Lid., Toronto 


brarians estimate savings at up to 2¢ per 
book handled 

See the new Recordak Portable in action: Get the 
full story on how you can mechanize your 
operations without crowding the charge-out 
counter. 


eeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY eeeeeeeeee 
12 

RECORDAK CORPORATION ale 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Send me further details on the new 
Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


Name —— 


Library 
Street 


City 











AMERICAN BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


1960 ANNUAL 
(Vol. 66) 


This volume will report over 
18,000 price records, $5 and 
upward, of Books, Autographs 
and Mss, Broadsides, and Maps 
sold at auction in the United 
States and in London, Eng- 
land from July 1959 through 
June 1960. 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED 


RESERVE NOW FOR 
Pre-publication price: $17.50 net 
Alter Dec. 15: $20 net 


AMERICAN BOOK -PRICES 
CURRENT 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 
One source for 
all your library books 
Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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winning author will receive a guaranteed mini- 
mum advance of $10,000 against royalties. 

The International Publishers’ Prize, also of 
$10,000, will go to the best work of fiction by a 
living author, published or unpublished. There 
will be no limitation of nationality or language, 
and works brought out by any publisher will 
qualify. The final choice will be made by an inter- 
national jury. 

The two prizes will be awarded for the first 
time on May 1, 1961. 


CHARTER FLIGHT TO EUROPE: The New 
York Library Club has chartered a DC-7 for a round- 
trip flight to Europe next summer, with passage 
available to club members and their immediate fam 
ilies at a round-trip rate of $280 each. New York- 
to-London flight leaves Idlewild-New York Inter- 
national Airport on the evening of July 21. Return 
Paris-to-New York flight departs on the night of 
August 19. Only persons who are members of 
NYLC as of Dec. 31, 1960 are eligible. 

For reservations and information, contact Rice 
Estes, chairman of NYLC’s publicity committee, at 
Pratt Institute Library, Main 2-2200. 


GEORGIA LA SCHOLARSHIP: The Georgia 
Library Association is offering a scholarship of 
$1,800 for the academic year 1961-1962, to be used 
in full-time study at a library school accredited 
by ALA 

An applicant must agree that, if he receives the 
award, he will work for at least three years in a li- 
brary in Georgia following his graduation from li- 
brary school. Applicants will be judged on the 
basis of academic and personal qualifications, and 
potentialities for a successful library career. 

Application forms and information can be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Georgia Library 
Association Scholarship Committee, Agnes L 
Reagan, Division of Librarianship, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta 22, Ga. Application deadline is April 
1, 1961. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION: Nominations 
are now being sought for the 1961 award, Librar- 
ians who have made a distinguished contribution 
to the profession through cataloging and classifica- 
tion are eligible. The contributions may have been 
through publication of significant literature, partici- 
pation in professional cataloging associations, or 
valuable contributions to practice in individual 
libraries, Nominees must be members of the Cata 
loging and Classification Section of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, American Library 
Association, but may be nominated by any librarian 
or ALA member. 

All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is based 
not later than January 15, 1961, to the chairman 
of the Section’s Award of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion Committee, Wesley Simonton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Library School, University of Minnesota 


| LSA IN IOWA: The Iowa State Traveling Library 


board has approved provision of two annual $1,500- 


| to-$2,000 scholarships with Library Services Act 
| funds for study at ALA-accredited library schools. 


Applicants must be college graduates, resident 
lowans, and agree to 2 years’ work in lowa after 
library school. For details and application forms, 
address Ernestine Grafton, Director, Iowa State 


| Traveling Library, Historical Building, Des Moines 


19, lowa 
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Plasti-Kton. LIFETIME 


“Self-Stick” Book Jacket Covers 


.in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


Self-Stick Tabs 
at all four 
corners adhere 
permanently to 
inside covers 
Eliminate 
separate attach- 
ing tape or glue! 


For information on 


Bro-Dart 


DECEMBER 1960 


. the BEST Book Jacket 
Protection is also the 
Quickest and the 


Easiest... 


Relate last ng 


Enduring - 
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Effective Heavy 
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Economical 
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Easy-to-do 
LONGS, teles 


speeds and 


our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to 


Ear! St., Newark 8, N.J 

1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 

909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 


Home Office 
West Coast 
In Canada 


Dept. 134-D2, 56 
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Tattered and Torn! 


So often when a book is returned look- 
ing “tattered and torn” the librarian her- 
self feels like the “maiden all forlorn” 
but of course she knows there's a ready 
solution to any bookbinding problem 


She just lays the book aside and makes 
a special note that it is to be re-bound 
in Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram. 


Because it's a binding fabric 


that is tough and rugged with a specially 
built-in longevity that makes it wear, 
scratch and moisture resistant. And, its 
wide range of bright cheerful colors are 
so easily cleaned of dirt. soil and smudges 
with just a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF-THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLISTON 


Binding 


Rics 
HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York - Philadelphia - Chicago 


Milwaukee San Francisco 








AWARDS 


POET SAINT-JOHN PERSE, who, as Alexis 
Léger, was Secretary General of the French Foreign 
Ministry during the Third Republic, is winner of 
the 1960 Nobel Prize for Literature, carrying a dol 
lar equivalent of over $43,700. M. Léger, whos« 
most recent work is Chronique, is author also of 
such volumes as the early Eloges, Anabase, Amiti¢ 


| de Prince, and the later Exil, Vents, and Amers. 


He has lived in the United States since his diplo- 
matic career came to an abrupt end with the fall 
of France in 1940. The poet, whose style has been 
described as rhythmical verse-prose, was cited for 
the soaring flight and the evocative imagery of 
his poetry” and the way in which it “reflects the 
conditions of our time.” 


THE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN MEDAL, 
only international children’s book award, went to 
Erich Kastner of Germany for his book, Als ich ein 
kleiner Junge war (“When I Was a Little Boy’), 
and for his total works. Among 15 books on the 
honor list were Along Came a Dog by Meindert 
de Jong and The Witch of Blackbird Pond by Eliz 
abeth George Speare (both U.S.), Néwala by Edith 
Lambert Sharp (Canada), Tom's Midnight Garden 
by Philippa Pearce and Warrior Scarlett by Rosé 
mary Sutcliff (both England). The award, which 
is given every two years, was presented during the 
Congress of the International Board on Books for 
Young People held in Luxembourg in September. 


THE SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY DIVISION of 
SLA has announced recipients of its first annual 
Award of Merit,” representing the highest achieve 

ments in professional service among the Division's 
membership of over 2,200 librarians and documen 
talists. Recipients are: Margaret A. Firth, librarian 
Research Division, United Shoe Machinery Corpora 

tion, Beverly, Massachusetts, and Gordon E. Ran 
dall, manager, Research Library, IBM Corporation, 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 2¢ 
Distinguished Service Award has gone to former 
ALA President Emerson Greenaway, director of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, who was praised 
for his “vigorous program” of building up the 
library's resources, staff and facilities until it “today 
is coming into its own as a great library 
Formerly director of Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, Mr. Greenaway has been a library con- 
sultant for Unesco and this year represented ALA 
to both Republican and Democratic platform com 
mittees, where his testimony on federal aid to 
libraries resulted in mention of libraries in both 
partys’ platforms 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY'S $1,000 Staff 
Memorial and Fellowship Award for 1960 has gone 
to Nada Reddish, librarian of the library's Conely 
Branch and veteran of 33 years of service in Detroit 
libraries. Miss Reddish was cited for her ‘deep 
ledication and enthusiasm her high standards 
integrity, breadth of viewpoint, keen mind, and 
self-discipline . the infectious warmth of her 
personality with both the staff and patrons 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ, 1932-1958 

A Study in Iraqi Politics 

Second Edition 

By MAJID KHADDURI. A new edition of the first inside story of 
Iraqi political developments by an Iraqi writer. New material has been 


added from captured German archives and published and unpublished 
memoirs. (Royal Institute of International Affairs). Map. $7.20 


DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE 

The British Committee of Imperial Defence 1885-1959 

By FRANKLYN ARTHUR JOHNSON. The first full-length study of 
that remarkable body of politico-military advisers to the Prime Minister 


which served as the prototype for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Cabinet 
Secretariat and the National Security Council in the U.S.A $8.00 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN ART 
3y R. H. HUBBARD. A chronological selection of paintings, with some 


architecture, sculpture and crafts as well, giving a strong impression of 
Canada, the people and their temperament. By the Chief Curator of 
the National Gallery of Canada. 128 monochrome plates, 16 in color. 

$7.50 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE 
Edited by A. J. M. SMITH. This is the best of Canadian poetry—from 


the solid verses of the “pioneer poets” to the sophisticated styles of the 


modern cosmopolites—in the first anthology to represent both English 
and French Canada. $7.50 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK: Here are details of the attractive aids 
prepared for the 1961 celebration of National Library Week. 
A tree brochure, listing prices and including an order blank 
may be had from: 


Promotion Aids 
National Library Week 
P.O. Box 365 
Midtown Station 

New York 18, N.Y. 


POSTER 61-A ~fy POCKET 
ze 17" x22". A full colored 5) CALENDAR 61-F 


yv poster to anr j ’ 
likvary We “ 4 handy year round wallet sized 


calendar ‘Reproduction of poster 
on cover, an April to April 
calendar on the back. The inside 
is ruled for use as a persona) 
reading guide. Has blank space 
that can be rubber stamped or 


COUNTER mprinted locally 
CARD 61-8 
Size 8 x 10", An 8x 10 rept wena MOBILE 61-G 


i modern atyle 


f the 
\n eight piece display that puts 


the theme of National Library 
Week into motion. An added 
ittraction to any program 


oard 


STREAMER 61- AD MAT 61-4 


g \ single sheet matrix offering 
that ca I past sastad a wide variety of ideas for news 
rattachedt inter _ paper ads, drop-ins, bulletins 
house organs, et« Includes 

logans and theme 


ORGANIZATION 
TABLE TENT «6: HANDBOOK 51-! 
‘ x4 An ature the A 56 page manual that offer 


any number of ideas for a 


essful program 


FACTS IN 


BOOKMARKS ¢i-r te, m . der 


irk conti aims of NLW. Wonderfu 
he design and tl f use with civic grouy 
yal Library Week leaders 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK~—APRIL 16-22, 1961 
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Another 
Volume Has 
Been Added 

And... 





Y 


Gaylord C.B.1. CABINET 


HOLDS ALL SEVEN... 


Gaylord introduces its newest No. 2050 C.B.1. Cabinet 
and Mobile Stand, specially designed to make light 
work of handling these heavy volumes. 


hi it, with compartments custom-built 
Genial Wich 2 Si, Gite This compact unit, with compartments cus i 


swings down on hinges to clear cabi- to widths of all seven volumes, is easy to use, easy 
aa yaa 5 inane asl to move . . . and takes minimum space. Labeled 
volumes swing down smocthly, like those in hotel 
phone-book cabinets, and rest open at easy-to-read 


angle on desk-high shelf. 


Made of heavy-gauge steel! with protective neutral 
gray baked-on finish. Matching mobile stand has 
double-race, ball-bearing casters for effortless mov- 


Reference completed, volume is ing. Immediate shipment on all orders. 


closed, returned to vertical position 
in compartment. For complete information and price list, write today. 


LIBRARY SUPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Letters 


ANOTHER LIBRARY 
INTEGRATED 

In the event that you have not heard the 
news through other sources I am writing to 
let you know that the Memphis Public Library 
was integrated on October 13, 1960, by the 
voluntary action of the City Commission with 
the knowledge and consent of the Library 
Board. 

To this date there have been no incidents 
worth mentioning. Both races have apparently 
accepted this change quietly, and everything 
is proceeding smoothly, as far as I can tell. 
Not as many Negroes have taken advantage 
of the desegregation as we had expected, but 
I imagine that the number using the library 
will increase steadily as the word spreads 
around that the desegregation is an actual fact. 

C. LAMAR WALLIs 
Director 
Memphis Public Library, Tennessee 


AND ANOTHER ... 

Relative to our conversation ten days ago, 
I am writing to you concerning the Petersburg 
Public Library. Action taken by the City 
Council at its meeting November 1 per- 
mitted the library to open November 7 on 
an integrated basis. Services have been re- 
sumed with all privileges existing that were 
available when the library closed in July. The 
library has not been stripped of the tables 
and chairs and there has been no charge 
placed on patrons. 

The only change that has been authorized 
is a deposit from non-residents who wish to 
use the library. This is a deposit only, and 
refundable upon request from the patron 
when his card is cleared. 

The library opened yesterday { November 
7} at 9:30 and was open until 9 last night 
with no incident. Several Negro patrons re- 
quested cards. Some of these had been regis- 
tered previously in the Branch Library, which 
was [formerly reserved} for Negroes. Their 
cards were transferred to the main library 
and new registrations accepted along with the 
old 

Everyone expressed pleasure at the library's 
reopening, and there were no comments to 
me on the integrated status. I feel sure that 
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things will move smoothly and we shall have 
no further trouble. I certainly hope so. 
( Mrs.) KATHERINE H. LAIBLIN 
Librarian 
Petersburg Public Library, Virginia 


Three of the four segregated public libraries 
forced into the news by sit-in demonstrations 
and named in the BULLETIN’s September edi- 
torial have now been fully integrated. The 
Danville, Virginia, Public Library remains 
“vertically integrated.” See Wi for Septem- 
ber, pages 52 and 63; for November, pages 
210 and 224; for December, this page and 
page 284. 


Full of Holes 


In the October editorial (p. 166) we objected 
to a misleading statement about libraries that 
appeared in Jerome Beatty Jr.'s Saturday Re- 
view “Trade Winds” column. Mr. Beatty bas 
replied. 
. .Sir, you got me! With tough guys like you 
shooting me full of holes and me shooting 
myself full of holes, the library profession 
will emerge whole, as it almost always does. 
JEROME BEATTY 
Saturday Review 


We were interested in your editorial, ‘Off- 
base with the Catcher,” in the BULLETIN for 
October 1960. Here's proof that one library 
is recommending Catcher in the Rye, “in 
writing.” Enclosed you will find a copy of 
one of our recent booklists* for young 
people that included it. 

(Mrs.) HELEN ELy 
Circulation Department 
Free Public Library 


Trenton, New Jersey 


* The Trenton list, called “Growing Up,” 
lists a baker's dozen of selected adult novels 
for the mature teen-ager, dealing with the 
sometimes difficult process of growing up in 
this world of today.” It says of The Catcher 
in the Rye: “Perceptive, compassionate, and 
sometimes very funny, this story describes in 
the young hero's own rather horrifying ver- 
nacular his awkward and lonely attempts to 
learn about life and himself during three day: 
in his own in New York City.” EDITOR 
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THE 
19th CENTURY 
READERS’ GUIDE 


Puts your library's collection of 19th century periodicals 
to the active use they deserve. The 19TH CENTURY READERS’ 
GUIDE gives you the only complete indexing of 51 important 
American and British periodicals of the years 1890 to 1899. 
Now going out of print. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE 2 vowms $15 


Indexes authors, subjects, illustrators, book reviews. Serves 
as title index to short stories, novels, plays, and poems. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 university Avenue New York 52 

















THE AMERICAN COUNTIES | 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


1960 500 Pages Clothbound $11.00 


In THE AMERICAN COUNTIES, by Joseph Nathan Kane, Author of “Famous First Facts,” 
“Facts About the Presidents,” etc., the intriguing subject of counties is brought to life. 
Now in less than one minute, you can answer almost any question about counties, if you have 
a copy of the AMERICAN COUNTIES on hand. 


Questions such as: 
For whom were the 3,067 Counties What is the population? 
named? What are the county seats? 
When were they established? What counties were formerly known 
What is the area of each? by other names? 


This handbook, by the author of “Famous First Facts” and “Facts About the Presidents” 
should be in every library. 


The L. J. says: “Mr. Kane has compiled what should prove one of the most useful ref- 
erence works available this year. It will be most helpful in general reference, local 
history, and genealogy collections. A very full introduction yields information as 
well as commentary on sources. Limited spot checking showed excellent accuracy.” 


County News Digest says: “In this book, the never-before published details of 3,067 
AMERICAN COUNTIES have been gathered together.” 


Order a copy for your library. 


THE ee PRESS, INC. 
257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
Publishers of Professional Books For The Librarian 
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Marie Hall Ets 


Although I am fairly sure that some of your 
American readers have already pointed it out 
to you, I write to let you know that an error 
has crept into Rachel Shor's WLB Biography 
on Marie Hall Ets (October issue page 178.). 

Mrs. Ets was not awarded the Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen Award in 1956. This was 
given to Eleanor Farjeon for The Little Book 
room. Mrs. Ets’ title, Play with Me, was one 
of the fifteen titles on the Honor List. 

I know that, like ourselves, many libraries 
clip the biographies for reference material and 
you will probably wish to make a correction. 

HAMISH FOTHERINGHAM 
i/e English Language Section 
International Y outh Library 
Munich, Germany 


We should add that Mrs. Ets herself, 
through her publisher, was the first to point 
out the error, EDITOR 


(Continued from page 294) 


Future Reader 

Enclosed herewith is a photograph of my 
ten-month-old son Bill caught in his favorite 
act of pulling our books and magazines to the 
floor. 

Bill is the youngest of four children and if 
his choice means anything he might well be a : ‘ 
subscriber to your bulletin in about twenty Public Library and the Teen-Age 
years Belated but sincere congratulations on the 

W. H. OvEREND September issue of WLB, and its new look. 
Branch Librarian Naturally my enthusiasm is due partly to 
Peace River Branch the appearance of materials dear to my heart 
Public Library Commission the reprint of Mrs Edwards’ article on 


Dawson Creek, British Columbia (Continued on page 298) 








‘The American 
ASsSsembliy Series 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report of President's Commission On National Goals 


Certain to be one of the most widely read books 


SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


of the year, due to the extensive publicity and 
promotion it will receive through all media. 
This book contains the official Report of the 
President's Commission on National Goals. It 
sets a series of goals for vital areas of our national 
life, and develops an outline of policies and pro- 
grams to attain these goals. Its message speaks 
to all Americans, telling us what we can do as 
individuals to help our nation achieve its objec- 
tives. The issues are stated clearly and concisely ; 
the proposals are bold and decisive, calling for 
Specific courses of action and continuing discus- 
sion and debate among intelligent Americans. 


Edited By Don K. Price 


This book examines the office of 
the Secretary of State, describing 
and criticizing the complex roles 
and relationships that make the 
office what it is today: the head of 
a vast expanding federal depart- 
ment deeply involved in vital do- 
mestic and world affairs. 

The effects of the many influ- 
ences on the ofhce of the Secretary 
of State are examined here for the 
first time. Seven highly qualified 
experts who have had important 
roles in shaping the State Depart- 
ment of today analyze the many 
facets of the Secretary's task. 





250 pp. @ $350 @ Cloth @ December 200pp © $3.50 © Cloth * December 
The Federal Government and Higher Education 192 pp. $3.50 Ready 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC.—Library Service Dept. P.O. Box 500—Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
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WHY PAY HIGH WAGES 


to attach label holders when 
you stick ‘em on yourself? 


HOL-DEX gives you a perma- 


nent self-adhesive label holder that 
is guaranteed for the life of the fix- 
ture. 


Just pressure of the 
finger and its on. 


Special latex cloth adhesive 
with patented miniature 
vacuum cups assures per- 
manency over the years. 
Seamless tube of heavy 
transparent plastic keeps 
labels constantly visible 
and dirt free. 


BOOST morale — enjoy good housekeeping on open and 
stack shelves, by labeling with HOL-DEX. 


Special imprinted titles for magazine racks and shelves are 
now available. 

Standard 6-inch length in *'- % - %4 - 1 - 2 widths. Lengths 
up to 36 inches available. Stock colors: 

Clear, Green, Blue, Red, Lemon 


Sample and literature available upon request. YOU'LL FIND 


MANY MONEY-SAVING WAYS TO USE HOL-DEX 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION New Windsor, Newburgh, New York 
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New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by HELEN |. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 


Counseling and Learning through Group Discussion 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life 
Panel composed of a child psychiatrist, 4 
pastor, and two family-life educators. The 
six emotional growth stages of children are 
described, with suggestions for meeting 
the needs for sex guidance from infancy 
through adolescence 

This is a companion book to The Story 

You, a picture book of sex education 

young children, highly recommended 

the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 

Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 

and Dr. Garry C. Myers, psychologist- 
columnist 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, 
clothbound, 192 pp., postpaid . $4.50 


THE STORY OF YOU, a four-color pic- 
ture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek, postpaid ....$2.00 

Sent on approval if requested 
Order these books from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 MADISON 4, WIS. 


direct 

















e NEW! 
QUICK-SEE 


ALBUM 


DISPLAY UNIT | 
RB) FOR LIBRARIES 


@ SAVES 
ONE HALF THE 
SPACE OF 
THE AVERAGE 
BROWSER 


@ HOLDS 300 
12” LP's 


New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- 
tion. Each QUICK-SEE unit is equipped 
four roll out album files in cabinet and two sta- 
tienary trays on top. Comes in fine fleck, multi color 
brown tone finish on sturdy black legs. Place them 
back to back as center aisle units or singly as wall 
fixtures. 44” high, 30” wide, 16” deep. 


Individual roll out QUICK-SEE a/bum 
files for installation in existing shelves 
or cabinets are available in several sizes. 


KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 
504 So. Date-St.Alhambra, Calif. 
Dept. W 
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(Continued from page 296) 
teen-age reading, and the column devoted to 
“The Public Library and the Teen-Age.” I 
think, in fact I know, the column is going 
to prove most valuable, and you have picked 
a wonderful person to write it. Doris Watts 
is one of the best in the field. 
Thanks from all of us working with young 
adults for your help; please keep it up. 
Jutia Losinski 
Young Adult Consultant 
Westchester Library System 
Mount Vernon, New York 


“Obscenity and Censorship” 


You'll be gratified to know that that news 
note you gave us [September issue, p. 38] 
concerning the free reprint of Mr. Lacy’s 
Christian Century article netted 219 requests, 
as of October 11th, from all over the country. 

The libraries have been of every kind and 
size. Many requested extra copies for their 
boards, and several library schools (including 
McGill University) have asked for a class 
supply. Nearly 900 reprints will have gone 
out by the end of the day. 

ROLAND E. BurDICK 
American Book Publishers Council 


Recruitment Primer 
On October 13, just as the first section of 


| the November BULLETIN went on the press, 


we received a letter asking if copies of that 
issue's “Recruitment Primer’ could be sent 
to Michigan in time for arecruitment program 
on October 20. 

This is to let you know that copies of the 
“Recruitment Primer” did reach us in time 
for the meeting. It was, in fact, a very dra- 
matic appearance. We had just started the 
discussion, and I had told them the copies 
were on the way. At that moment the door 
burst open and the package was delivered. 

Many, many thanks. The ‘Primer’’ is ex- 
cellent! 

SisteR M. CLaupiA, I.H.M. 
Chairman, Recruiting Committee 
Michigan Library Association 


QUOTE 


In a job such as ours, when you're on twenty- 
four hours a day, you cannot afford the luxury 
of devouring even the best-sellers. The most you 
can hope for is to nibble on the books that appeal 
to your taste and trust that eventually the “Read- 
er's Digest’ will come to your rescue and con- 
dense them—Hy Gardner in the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” October20, 1960. 
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A complete library 
of psychology 


in one volume 


CLASSICS 
IN 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by THORNE SHIPLEY 


This is one of the most comprehensive 
collections of psychological writings ever 
gathered in a single volume. In a text 
of over 1400 pages, are the works of 
leading psychologists of Europe, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union, 
spanning a period of one-hundred and 
fifty years. Beginning with the tremen- 
dous achievements of Pinel and Charcot, 
right down to the works of Freud and 
Jung, the 35 chapters represent outstand- 
ing contributions to every major branch 
of psychology. 


CLASSICS IN PSYCHOLOGY is much 
more than an historical record of the 
complex growth of ideas—it is an inval- 
uable reference guide for students and 
professionals in psychology, education, 
medicine, public health, child guidance 
and many other fields. This is an es- 
sential volume for the reference section 


of every library. $20.00 


You can expedite shipment by 
enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N.Y 





Chapters include: 
PHILIPPE PINEL: 


Treatise on Insanity 
JEAN MARTIN CHARCOT: 
Diseases of the Nervous System 

WILHELM WUNDT: 

Sensory Perception 

ERNST MACH: 

The Relation of the Physical 
to the Psychical 
WILLIAM JAMES: 
Principles of Psychology 
EMIL KRAEPELIN: 
Clinical Psychiatry 
E. B. TITCHENER: 
Structural Psychology 
BENJAMIN RUSH: 
The Diseases of 
the Mind 
MANFRED SAKEL: 
Shock Treatment of Schizophrenia 
EUGEN BLEULER: 
Dementia Praecox 
ALFRED ADLER: 
Individual Psychology 
1. P. PAVLOV: 
Conditioned Reflexes 
JOHN B. WATSON: 
Behaviorist Views 
HERMANN RORSCHACH: 
Psychodiagnostics 
AUGUST AICHHORN: 
Wayward Youth 
G. STANLEY HALL: 
Adolescence 
JEAN PIAGET: 

The Language and 
Thought of the Child 
KURT KOFFKA: 
Perception 
ISAAC RAY: 
Jurisprudence of Insanity 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL: 
Social Psychology 
JOSEF BREUER & 
SIGMUND FREUD: 
Studies on Hysteria 
Cc. G. JUNG: 
Analytical Psychology 
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Announcing — 


GUIDE TO POPULAR 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Designed for the library with a limited collec 
tion of Federal documents. Ideal for— 


* High Schools 
* Junior Colleges 
* Colleges and Universities 
* Public Libraries 
* Business Libraries 


in fact, every library (both large and small) 
should have at least one copy of this new 
reference tool covering popular serials, periodi 
cals, monographs, maps, films and other visual 
aids, and various services of the Federal 
Government. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W Arlington 10, Virginia 





THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 
BY AUTHORITIES 


Today's 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ 
Literature since 19 


Guide 14 Periodical 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
$7.00 » year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! — Book $2.50 


* An Optimist Sees An Opportunity In 
Every Calamity—A Pessimist Sees 
A Calamity In Every Opportunity 

* Little Keys Open Big Doors. 

* The Pipe Of Peace Can Only Be Kept 
Alive By Much Heart-burning. 


FROM: WILSON'S COLLECTION OF 
2500 OLD FOLKLORE ADAGES 
—words of wisdom. 
ROY WILSON RESEARCH 
Publishers 


Grand Rapids 2 134 Se. Division Ave 


300 
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meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


MEETING AT MEMPHIS: The Tennessee Library 
Association will meet in Memphis, April 6-8 1961 
and the Southeastern Library Association wil] meet 
there October 11-13, 1962. Both conferences will 
have their headquarters at the Peabody Hotel 


A MINIMUM SALARY of $4800 for beginning 
librarians was called for in a resolution passed by 
the New Jersey Library Association at its annual 
fall meeting, October 19, at Asbury Park. At the 
same meeting, presided over by Helene Scherft 
Taylor, the Association recommended that the state 
erect a cultural center in Trenton to house the state 
library, archives, and museum, Another resolution 
is to be sent to the governor and all members of the 
state legislature, urging them to provide funds to 
implement the State Library Aid Act. 


4TH ANNUAL MILITARY LIBRARIANS WORK- 
SHOP: One hundred and fifty librarians from 
Department of Defense installations throughout the 
U.S. and two Defense libraries in Canada met at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D.C., for the An 
nual Military Librarians Workshop sponsored Oct 
5-7 by the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency. Theme of the program was developed 
around “Controlling Literature by Automation.” 
Papers were presented on preparation for automa- 
tion of the ASTIA collection (the 200,000 most 
recently added technical reports are included in the 
urrent automated operation), selection and train 
ing of personnel, file conversion, building an infor- 
mation retrieval system—as well as a paper on 
The Tape Typewriter Plan” by Calvin Mooers of 
the Zator Company, describing a new means for 
cooperation between libraries to eliminate duplica 
tion of effort in cataloging 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 

new officers are: 

PRESIDENT—Keith Doms, assistant director, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT: Lorena A 
Garloch, librarian, University of Pittsburgh Li 
brary 

TREASURER —Richard 
Public Library 

SECRETARY—Eleanor Downs, /brarian, Springfield 
Public Library 

ALA COUNCILOR 
library services 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIANS officers are 

PRESIDENT—Lucile Rogers, Fort Scott 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Marguerite Schmitt, Wichita 
SECRETARY—Geraldine Hopkins, Columbus 
TREASURER—Florence Lawson, Garden City 


Brown, librarian, Reading 


choo 


Agnes Krarup, director of 
School District of Pittsburgh. 
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The Bredac’ 


; S&S Nthic) V Vileamel calle Wile) Mma ati7) 
me 


~ ... to meet the problem of 


Circulation Growth... 


. here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users 


“ee a hoon lo the Lik vary 
business * * *# 
Ope to pet a sé 
MacPine 
t ped our ai I 
bappy tay 
cay rf ELLE 
Wipe typist 
thar ; 
i gel diong wit uf 
si ? j 
¢ Brodac not 


CCH MIT 


Brodac System to its charm 
The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 

Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System's Savings. Subse- 

quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 


Continuous over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 


cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 


Savings conserved for more creative tasks. 


NO OTHER Completely error-proof. 
CHARGING SYSTEM Installed with almost “plug-in” simplicity. 
Desk-Level operation. 
COMBINES No developing or scanning of film. 
ALL OF THESE Automatic circulation tallies. 
FEATURES Installed on a “‘test’’ basis. 


Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 


e Office 


Hon 
INDUSTRIES Dept. 168-D1, 56 Earl St.. Newark 8, N.J 
Weat Coaat 
to= wit 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd.. Los Angeles 25, Calif 
In Canada 


Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Latest Review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By a Committee of Twelve Children’s and Young Adult Librarians, 
Westchester, N. Y., Library System * Chairman: Anne Izard, Children’s Consultant 


Reprinted from the July 1960 issue 


* Long rated as one of the best encyclopedias 





for children in home, school, or public 
library, Compton's has made marked prog- 








ress in the past three years. The general 
appearance of the entire set is much im- 
proved. The type face is more inviting and 
easier to read. There are more sub-heads 
printed in bold type to break up long 
columns of text. Throughout the set, head- 
ings have been reworded to avoid the 
catchy or cute phrase and add dignity. 
Photographs are more numerous, more 
colorful, and more meaningful. New ones 
have replaced those out-dated and old- 
fashioned, and, when old photographs 
have been retained, the quality of their 
reproduction has been improved to make 
details clearer and to get rid of muddy 
background. Care in the over-all design 
has resulted in better placement of pic- 
tures for variety in the appearance of the 
page with less interruption in mid-column 
of the text. 





All statistical and political information 








has been carefully brought up to date. 
Information on states has been so im- 
proved with added maps, charts, and dia- 
grams that this can no longer be cited as 
a weakness. Articles on cities all include 
inset maps to give exact location. Numer- 
ous short biographies have been added, 
and in every case each is headed with a 
photograph. Presidential biographies have 
been reorganized and now include charts 
to note world events during each admin- 
istration and place the man in historical 
perspective. In addition to the new science 
articles many others have been completely 
rewritten: e.g. those on birds, labor, opera, 
Russia, theatre, World Wars I and II. 
Notable among the new articles are one 
on the IGY, methods of teaching reading, 
audio-visual instruction, a very complete 
outline article on “American Heritage,” 
and one on language and literature. 


ry.’ 8. 


1000 North Dearborn Street 





®@ underscoring by Compton's! 





of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 


The fact index in each volume, which is 
the unique feature of Compton's, has been 
as carefully revised as the main text, with 
entries changed, expanded, or eliminated 
as the need dictated. All librarians empha- 
sized the value of the index, one calling 








it the “unabridged dictionary to reference 
work.” It is here that practicing librarians 
on busy days get clues that solve difficult 
reference questions. 














The publishers’ Foreword, reorganized 
and rewritten, emphasizes the uses of the 
encyclopedia in three categories: (1.) 
Material to be used by children and young 
people, (2.) that to be used with children, 
and (3.) that used in the interests of chil- 
dren. The expanded board of library ad- 
visors, advisors of curriculum correlation, 
and, particularly, the new advisory board 
for family living have certainly helped the 
company to maintain a high standard and 
direct their efforts toward serving the child 
as a member of the family in addition to 
serving him as a student. 


@ Continuous revision has certainly shown 





results. So much has been accomplished 
that in the few instances where the re- 
vision is incomplete, e.g. “Bibliography on 
Vocations,” one feels a future edition will 
take care of needed changes. Though the 
concentration of use will probably be by 
grades 4-9, the set is valuable through 
high school, since the articles are planned 
for grade levels at which the subjects are 
studied in school. Highly recommended 
for home, school, and public libraries. — 








Anne Izard, Chairman, & Ch. & Young 
Adult Lns., Westchester, N. Y., Lib. Sys. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is con- 
tinuously revised. Complete information 
concerning the latest edition and current 
prices may be obtained by writing to 


COMPTON & COMPANY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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By Verner W. Clapp 


W' ARE ASSEMBLED under a banner that 

reads, ‘The Library—-The Great Po- 
tential in our Society.’ If this device means 
what it seems to mean it says the great poten- 
tial, not merely a great potential. 

Let me ask you what other groups could, 
without tongue in cheek, meet under a similar 
motto? Could farmers? Or manufacturers ? 
Or merchants? Or engineers? Or diplomats ? 
Or educators? Or poets? Or philosophers? 
Or theologians ? 

The answer to this question must of course 
depend on one's view of the universe and of 
man’s place in it, but I suspect that most of 
us here might find it a little amusing, and 
requiring some explanation, if we should 
find farmers or manufacturers or merchants 
or engineers or lawyers claiming their fields 
of endeavor as the great potential of our 
society—even while we would be quite will- 
ing to grant the great and even necessary 
contributions which the activities of these 
groups make. When we get to medicine we 
might have qualms; we might sympathize 
with the point of view (especially if we felt 
an attack of influenza coming on) but might 
upon reflection be inclined to dispute the 
claim out of unwillingness to grant that the 
health of the whole derives from the sum of 
the mere physical health of the parts, impor- 
tant as that may be to each of us as individ- 
uals. But when we come to the educators, 
philosophers and theologians we would 
really have trouble, for these have long staked 
out large claims in that very Klondike in 
which we have planted our flag—a territory 
which I shall call, for want of a better term, 
man’s participation in and enjoyment of the 
universe. 


But we are all librarians and friends of 
libraries here today, and we can be pardoned 
if we ignore these other claims. I can safely 
maintain our thesis, assured that I am preach- 
ing to the already converted. 

Would it shock you then if, instead, | 
should deny our motto, and maintain that 
there are greater potentials for the benefit of 
society than those which library work pos- 
sesses; that libraries are but the creatures and 
the housekeepers of more dominant, dy- 
namic, contributive and ultimate activities 
of education, the law, the making of con- 
sumer goods, of religion, of historical curi- 
osity, of the arts, and even of farming? 
Would it shock you if I reminded you that 
no librarian has ever won the Nobel prize; 
that libraries do not produce; that they are 
merely tools among other tools for the pur- 
poses of those who support them—tools to 
be resharpened to these purposes through 
the silent power of the purse if they appear 
to cut aslant the lines prescribed, and to be 
thrown away if they continue perversely 
askew? Would it shock you if I reminded 
you that in several of the largest countries of 
the world libraries are deliberate instruments 
of indoctrination, and that in our own coun- 
try librarians have been found to trim their 
book selection in defiance of their profes 
sional judgements from fear of attack by 
forces of unreason and obscurantism ? Would 
it shock you if I reminded you that out of 
just such fears our country has rearranged 
what many of us thought to be one of our 
best showcases abroad of our way of life 
the information libraries — restricting them 
instead to instruments of immediate foreign 
policy? Or that not very long ago American 


Keynote address given by the President of 


the Council on Library Resources, Inc. at the 
Second Annual Congress for Librarians, 
St. John's University, Jamaica, New York, 
February 22, 1960. 
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Ed Schultz of the Schenectady, New York, “Union Star” has this seasonable idea 
of his town’s library. The photograph was one of the entries in the 1960 
National Library Week contest. 





THE IDEA OF A LIBRARY: For the 
benefit of readers who may have missed 
the first announcement, we here repeat 
details of the WLB photo competition, 
which closes on January 1, 1961. 


What does a room full of books mean to a child? What is his idea of a 
library? What does it mean to the organization man or the poolroom graduate, 
the newly-arrived immigrant or the professional book-burner? What idea of a 
library has the jibaro in a mountain village in Puerto Rico, the retired civil 
servant in an English cathedral town? What does the new bookmobile mean 
to a dirt farmer in Arkansas? 

What does your library mean to the people it serves? 

That is what we want to discover in this new WLB photographic competi- 
tion. We are NOT interested in pictures illustrating routines, or buildings, or 
formal groups of formal people. We want candid pictures of libraries in action. 


Prizes 

Certificates, first prizes of $25, second prizes of $15, third prizes of $10, are 
offered in the following subject categories: 

American and Canadian public (municipal) libraries 

American and Canadian county or regional libraries 

American and Canadian school libraries 

American and Canadian college and university libraries 

American and Canadian armed services and VA libraries 

American and Canadian special libraries, state libraries and library associ- 

ations, American libraries overseas 

All foreign libraries, excluding Canadian 


Rules 


The competition is open to everyone who is interested in libraries. 
Deadline for receipt of entries is January 1, 1961, and awards will be an- 
nounced in the March public relations issue. 

All entries become the property of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, but will not 

be published without due credit to the photographers. 

Entries will be acknowledged but no other correspondence can be entered 

into. The editor’s decision is final. 

Any number of photographs may be submitted. 

All photographs submitted must be black and white glossy prints, approxi- 

mately 8” x 10” and not larger than 16” x 20”. 

Taped firmly to the back of each photograph must be the following infor- 

mation: 

a. Full name and address of the photographer. (Unless otherwise indicated, 
the photographer will be regarded as the entrant, and any award will go 
to him, not to the library photographed.) 

. Full name and address of library represented. 
Category in which the photograph is entered. 
Title of photograph. 
Descriptive note explaining circumstances of photograph, if this is not 
obvious. (Technical photographic information is not required.) 

Photographs will be judged by the editorial staff of the WILSON LIBRARY 

BULLETIN, principally on the basis of their success in conveying the impact 

of the library on a user or users, secondarily on the basis of technical 

excellence. 
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THE GREAT POTENTIAL 
(Continued from page 303) 
public libraries were being asked to become 
propaganda agencies for a particular view of 
life? 

I remember an address given by Jonathan 
Daniels, the editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, before a group of librarians about 
1940. What's this tosh about libraries and 
freedom, he essentially asked, pointing out 
that in a country notable for its education, 
its scholarship, its science, and its libraries, 
Nazism had taken over completely in one 
decade and brought the whole world to war 
in less than another. How can one speak of 
libraries as citadels of freedom when they 
can equally well serve as opium dens of 
enchanted idleness or—even worse—as agen- 
cies for perversion and distortion of the 
truth, Fg mechanisms for enforcing the 
big lie? 

But let's not be bitter about it; take it easy. 
Let's drive out into the country, find the 
nearest town and see what happens. Let's 
stop here for the night. Reading matter? 
Yes; here are examples of the popular peri- 
odical press, with an article or two that 
should genuinely inform and some stories 
that might genuinely amuse, Also examples 
of the baser sort, mere trash and waste of 
time and spirit. Is there a public library in 
this town? After numerous inquiries we find 
someone who knows where the public library 
is, and we visit it. Dingy, dreary, dogeared 
and dead! Stupid people and stupid books 
that no one reads, that no one should read! 
Is this the great potential of our society? 
Heaven forbid! Let's go back and watch the 
moon's reflection in the river until it’s time 


to go to bed. 


What do we say to these things, we who 
meet under the emblem “Libraries — The 
Great Potential in our Society” ? 

I say these things are true, perhaps re- 
grettably true, though I am not altogether 
sure of that. But I also say that, despite 
these things, libraries are the great potential 
in our society—and in this phrase I empha- 
size both words, “the” and “potential.” 

In human affairs nothing has use but is 
also subject to abuse. To tell us that libraries 
have been abused is not news. What has not? 
Food, drink, power, pleasure? To tell us that 
libraries have failed of their highest achieve- 
ment because of neglect or ignorance or fear 
or favor, that they have served to excuse idle- 
ness and irresponsibility, that they have been 
debauched and perverted to assist desperate 
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schemes and inhumane ends—all this is but 
the reverse of a coin, of which the obverse 
proclaims, in our motto of today, that the 
capacity for abuse is but a measure of poten- 
tiality of use. 

Let me ask you to consider with me, what 
does society (to put it no higher than that) 
ask of one of its members, and what would 
it promise him in return. 

I would say, in answer to this question, 
that principal among the things that society 
requests a pee would grant to its members 
are the following: 

That he govern himself 

That he love truth and hate falsehood 

That he benefit from the experience of 

others 

That he be informed 

That he be accurate 

That he have perspective 

That he be generous, forgiving, and 

humane 

That he be intellectually and emotionally 

tolerant 

That he have reverence, wonder, and awe 

That he know, cherish and defend the 

freedom of the mind 

That he pull his weight in the work of 

the world 

That he see and understand himself as a 

member of his immediate group and 
execute the responsibilities that this as- 
sociation demands 

That he see and understand himself as a 

member of still larger communities 
his city, his country, society as a whole, 
the world of nature, and eventually the 
universe—and execute the responsibili- 
ties which these memberships, too, 
demand 

That he have interests wider than mere 
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That he cultivate his imagination 

That he perceive beauty and seek and 
relish it 

That he give back to society at least in 
measure proportionate to what he re- 
ceived, and that—hopefully, he leave 
the world a better place for having 
served a term in it 

That he get the sense of accomplishment, 
that he get enjoyment—even excitement 

out of his stay on earth. 


As I read this list I am impressed by 
several things. The first is the enormity of 
the task which society demands, and justly 
demands, of each and every one of us—a task 
which, if we really bent to it, could profitably 
occupy every minute of many days for each 
one that is normally allotted. Again I am 
impressed, as men have been impressed in 
every age, by how much there is to know, 
how much to do, how much to enjoy; and 
meanwhile time, too little time, is all we 
have. But secondly, I am impressed by the 
fact that for many of the items on the list 
the library offers a principal road to achieve- 
ment, and for almost every item one of the 
fastest and furtherest roads, once one’s feet 
have been placed in it through other experi- 
ences. 


I do not mean, of course, that the reading 


of Lorna Doone can substitute for falling in 
love, or that the writing of a term paper on 
the Peloponnesian War will produce a regard 
for accuracy quite as effectively as being 
docked a day's pay for the careless use of an 
adding machine. The beauty of the moun- 
tains and the sea existed for us before we 
saw Mt. Fumi through Hokusai’s curling 
wave, and we wondered at the stars before 
we read about red dwarfs or white giants or 
the great nebula in Andromeda. As children 
we played like practiced politicians upon our 
parents’ complex emotions of affection and 
pride, vexation and vanity long before Ma- 
chiavelli showed us how these arts could be 
cynically employed in affairs of state, or be- 
fore we learned that the science of manage- 
ment consists essentially in a rationalization 
of what we practiced as children from inno- 
cent and instinctive response to environ- 
ment. 


All this is to say that education does not, 
for the greater part, begin in the library, 
though it often does so, and should always 
continue there. But it is also to say this. 
Formal education can only command, in 
terms of minutes and hours, a small propor- 
tion of the entire life span. And the other 
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educative experiences of life tend to become 
repetitious and to lose their educative effect, 
unless enriched, extended, rationalized and 
given perspective, challenged and matured by 
comparison with the experiences of others. 
Where else but in the library can this experi- 
ence be found already sifted, recorded, and 
organized? Where else can it be consulted 
so quickly, surely, amply and effectively ? 

It is trite to say that libraries constitute 
the communal memory of mankind—the re 
pository in which its experience, as far as it 
has been recorded, may be consulted and 
applied. But let me remind you how short a 
time, in racial terms, this memory has existed 
How many eons did it take before mankind 
could develop a language and find the sounds 
with which to express ideas? How many 
eons more to discover that these grunts and 
clicks, these vocables, could be expressed in 
graphic form? All but the very slightest 
traces of man’s experience during those 
countless ages of painfully won knowledge 

the years in which fire and clothing, agri- 
culture, the identification of useful plants, 
domestication of wild animals, the wheel, 
family life, communal government, legal sys 
tems were all invented—all this is lost to us 
Our certain knowledge of that experience 
commences at only approximately the time 
at which man began to assemble libraries 
barely three thousand years ago. But the gen- 
eral education, which makes possible the uni- 
versal use of libraries, and the recognition 
of the importance of that use to Everyman 
and not just to an intellectual elite—that is 
scarcely a century old. If we say that libraries 
are the great potential of our society, that is 
because we have hardly as yet even begun to 
realize from libraries the services to human 
welfare and human enjoyment of which they 
are capable. The priests of the moon god 
Nannar in their temple atop a ziggurat in 
ancient Sumeria more than 3,000 years ago 
knew that they held in their library the great 
potential of society; for recorded on their 
cuneiform tablets was the lore which made it 
possible for them to predict eclipses and to 
warn of floods and to communicate past the 
barriers of time and space; to bring the wis- 
dom of ancient councils to the decision of 
modern disputes, and generally to assist in 
the stabilization of society and the welfare 
of the state. But we know that our libraries 
are the great potential of society—a potential 
hardly as yet exploited, holding the certainty 
of profound effects in the development of the 
capacities and the contribution and the enjoy- 
ment of every member of the race 
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Ma®’® LIBRARIANS, especially in the 

branch libraries of cities, find discipline 
a problem. To most, this is frustrating. If 
they enjoyed discipline, they would have 
embarked upon some other career, and they 
resent the interruptions to the more reward 
ing aspects of their profession which occur 
when discipline problems develop. The spec 
ter of discipline can best be defeated by pre 
vention. If the problem is checked before it 
arises, a firmer foundation for good public 
relations is laid and working conditions for 
the staff are much easier. 

The following “household hints’ have 
proved workable in a branch where the 
densely populated community teems with 
young people. It was once a branch to which 
assignment was dreaded because of the un- 
ruly and disorderly. Gangs such as “The 
Black Knights,” as well as unorganized mis 
chief makers, delighted in adding to the con 
fusion of an exceedingly busy and crowded 
library. Sensitive staff members could not 
work effectively in such an atmosphere, so 
the staff sat down together to analyze their 
problem and try to find a solution. A num- 
ber of recommendations were proposed that 
promised to prevent trouble “oF oe it started, 


and in practice, they have proved effective 





Mrs. Backer is Librarian of the Patterson 
Park Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland. This article first appeared in 
Enoch Pratt's “Staff Reporter,” December 1, 


1959 
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OF PREVENTION 


By Mary Askew Backer 


A problem where there are young people 
are the perennial “daters” or ‘loafers’ who 
come to the library mainly as a place to meet 
their friends. For these, when the library is 
crowded and discipline requires it, a limit is 
set to the time allowed for merely sitting and 
talking. After they have had five minutes to 
quiet down, and do not, they are asked if 
they have their library cards. If so we ask to 
see them, and when the cards are produced, 
unostentatiously note and remember the 
names. Whether they have cards or not, we 
ask if there is any library material they need 
If they can give no satisfactory answer, it is 
justifiable to suggest that, if they only want 
to talk and visit with one another, there is a 
nearby recreation center for this purpose, 
and to ask them to leave 

There are the consistent troublemakers, 
recognized as soon as they enter. These are 
asked immediately if they have their cards 
and what material they need. If material is 
requested, circulating material is provided, 
and the troublemakers are allowed only the 
time necessary to get the books charged. If 
the material has to be reference material and 
any disorder begins, the offender is told at 
once that he has so many minutes to com- 
plete his work. If the disturbance continues, 
he is asked to leave. To the inevitable reply 
that he has to have this assignment for the 
next day, we say that he may return to com 
plete it, provided that a parent accompanies 
him 
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A practical way to prevent disorder is to 
insist on a limited number of people at a 
table. If the table normally has four chairs, 
allow only four chairs at the table. We 
do not permit chairs to be carried from one 
table to another. Another useful device, 
when there is more talk than work, is to ask 
two of the group to move to another table 
Resentment is far less if two can go together 
than if one is singled out and asked to move. 
Of course, there are times when, if there is 
room, each of the group must be asked to go 
to a separate table. 

If there is disorder at a table and observa- 
tion indicates that the only homework in 
progress is copying from notebooks or work 
with school texts, a request to leave is war 
ranted since the space is needed by patrons 
who want to use library materials. Refusal 
to permit textbook homework in the library 
may, in theory, work a hardship on the in 
dividual in some neighborhoods. In actuality 
it rarely does. Observation reveals that very 
little homework is ever accomplished in the 
library when only school texts are being used 

Restrictions should begin in a busy library 
in the children’s room, for if poor library 
habits are permitted then, the librarian has 
only let herself in for many disagreeable 
years ahead. Children allowed to use the 
library simply as a gathering place after 
school, with homework as an excuse, will 
become the noisy and disorderly teen-agers. 


Back to school 


Every fall, for a few weeks after school 
begins again, young people have to be re- 
minded exactly what type of homework is 


permissible. Elementary pupils who have 
entered junior high, and junior high pupils 
who have graduated to senior high, are full 
of a sense of their new importance—perhaps 
their first independent step away from the 
shelter of the home neighborhood—and they 
must assert it. Usually their idea of the way 
to do this is to act as if they were free of all 
past restraints. A few quiet reminders that 
last year's regulations are still in effect are 
sufficient to help them get themselves under 
control, but the reminders must come at the 
start of the school year. Let disorder continue 
for a few weeks and it can get out of hand 
Much as we might like to serve all the needs 
of youth, the library cannot afford to act as a 
recreation center, a dating bureau, or as a 
game room where young people can go for 
a gay get-together. 
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If the library is large enough, perhaps a 
section can be set aside for especially quiet 
study, and in another section there can be 
tables where several may sit to discuss group 
work plans and the best library materials for 
their project. A few individual desks are 
much appreciated by men and women doing 
graduate work, or completing college at 
night. They are useful, too, for adults who 
wish to compare a number of books. This 
area of the library should be reserved exclu 
sively for those who are old enough to be in 
senior high school and for study. They are 
not for the teen-age patron who wishes only 
to leaf through a book of cartoons, and who 
should be asked to sit at one of the tables in 
the main reading room. With these regula 
tions, this section in our own library has 
proved to be, not the problem we expected, 
but a boon to the serious student and reader 

Most young people are individually pleas 
ant, civilized and reasonable, even though 
they may act like barbarians en masse. When 
a member of a troublesome group comes in 
alone, or if the group comes in quietly and 
the librarian is not busy, he should take the 
time to explain that the library is not a recre 
ation center; that it is a place for transacting 
the business of getting books to read or of 
obtaining information. This will not be the 
time to discuss reading for recreation or in 
spiration. This crowd understands the im 
portance of business but the idea of quiet 
for the enjoyment of reading means nothing 
to them. A clear explanation of the purpose 
of the library, presented at an opportune 
moment, often produces a lasting and bene 
ficial result 

If there has been laxity, and disorder has 
developed, there is need for a great deal of 
effort and cooperation on the part of the staff, 
parents, and outside agencies such as school 
principals, playground directors, and those 
connected with the police department. For a 
time, if the situation is very bad, it may be 
advisable to add a monitor to the staff, This 
monitor must be chosen with the utmost care 
He must be just the right person, for a 
monitor with poor judgment can do more 
harm than good, whereas a good monitor 
will make himself expendable within a year 
or two. The most successful in my acquaint 
ance was a university senior who knew the 
local situation as only a person born and 
reared in the community can. He had been 
president of his student council as a high 
school senior. He had an understanding of 
the teen-ager and a mature grasp of library 
needs. He worked from 6 P.M. to 9 P.M. in 
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the evening when library activity was at its 
peak. A word here, a quiet reminder there, 
a pleasant but insistent suggestion that some 
conversations and activities should be con- 
tinued elsewhere—sometimes just a glance— 
freed the professional staff from disciplinary 
interruptions and permitted more efficient 
library service. 


Serious troublemakers 


Deliberate makers of serious trouble are 
few. When these few become persistent, sev- 
eral courses are open. One of the best is to 
contact the parent. Often these troublemakers 
would rather have you call the police than a 
area for they consider the police more 
enient, Sometimes a telephone call to the 
parent is all that is required. Sometimes it is 
necessary to visit the home and discuss the 
problem. Most parents are cooperative. None 
want their children to misbehave and I have 
never come across an indifferent parent. If 
recourse to a parent is not enough, consulta- 
tion with the school principal about the child 
is often helpful. A principal or a teacher can 
enlighten the librarian about the child's per- 
sonality and background, and can often pro- 
vide the key to behavior difficulties. The 
authority of the school can reinforce that of 
the library with valuable results. Often a 


playground director can give similar helpful 
information. 


Infrequently, however, more forceful meas- 
ures are necessary. For many years in our 
area there was a plain clothes officer assigned 
to work with juveniles. If a boy or a group 
of youths offended repeatedly, the case could 
be reported to him. Strictly speaking, he 
worked only with young people sixteen years 
old or less. But if a group were involved, 
he was willing to warn older youths and their 
parents about the consequences of repeated 
offenses, and the seriousness of having a 
police record. This was of great help when 
a family of seven boys and their six cousins, 
ranging in age from twelve to twenty-three, 
merely to have something to do, ganged up 
to disrupt library service. 

On rare occasions of extreme disturbance 
or malignant mischief, it may be necessary 
to call the police radio car. Ordinarily, once 
an atmosphere of orderly behavior has been 
established, this will be a very rare exception. 
However, when pandemonium reigns, those 
who want to create a disturbance know that 
their chances of getting away with it are 
good. Uncontrollable disorder is then more 
likely to occur, requiring something more 
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than the efforts of the librarian to end it. 
This is one of the reasons why it is so im- 
portant to forestall disorder. 

The staff must cooperate in the task of 
bringing order out of chaos. Once a staff 
agrees on a course of action, everyone must 
abide by the rules. The responsibility is the 
branch librarian’s, but he cannot do it alone. 
If one staff member permits infringement of 
the rules, the whole program is endangered. 
If the staff member in charge one day en- 
forces the rules, but the one in charge a day 
or two later does not, the young ~— will 
make an attempt every day to create disorder 
to see how far they can go before being 
checked. If, every day, they are stopped be- 
fore they become noisy or misbehave, it will 
not be long before they recognize that this is 
a place where their conduct has to meet a set 
standard all the time. 

The library staff must keep their eyes open 
and ears attuned to all that is going on, no 
matter what else they may be doing. The 
swing of a door, the set of the shoulders, 
a furtive glance in the librarian’s direction, 
the click of a western boot heel against the 
floor, the snap of bubble gum, the toss of a 
long bob, all can foretell the arrival of 
trouble. But these are things you learn to 
sense subconsciously while you are looking 
up such topics as McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
how to repair a neon light in a shop window, 
the techniques of blood transfusion, or a map 
showing German holdings in Africa in 1942. 
When the library is open to the public, the 
professional staff must be alert not only for 
the main task of answering reader requests, 
but also to what is going on about them. 
This is no time to relax, or to lose yourself 
in plans for that next book talk, or on how 
to win the trustee’s support for air condition- 
ing before another summer. 

In your approach to these young people, 
you must be pleasant but firm. When it is 
necessary to tell them to leave, it is best to 
remain quietly at the table until they gather 
up their things and leave the table, then 
quietly but firmly keep behind them all the 
way to the door. This takes a little time but 
it pays off. They go. If you ask them to 
leave, then walk off to attend to other press- 
ing matters, they quickly settle back in their 
chairs and it all has to be done over again. 


Don’t be “one of the boys” 


The librarian is fooling himself if he 
thinks he can obtain cooperation simply by 
being “one of the boys.” The librarian can 
be pleasant, he can be cordial, he can go to 
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the limit in being of service. But he has to 
remain an adult with an adult viewpoint and 
not have any delusions about winning the 
friendship of the gang with an exchange of 
quips and banter. It may be ideal in theory 
but in practice it does not work. Teen-agers 
need little stimulation to become exhilarated 
and in a very short time bedlam can ensue 
If corrections must be made regarding be 
havior, they cannot be facetious if they are 
to accomplish the desired results. Make the 
correction specific, clear, and as an adult in 
authority. 

Once an orderly atmosphere has been 
achieved, and firmly established, it can be 
maintained with a minimum of effort. It will 
still require conscious application however 
One cannot dismiss it, thinking that now it 
will take care of itself. However, with the 
library free of gangs, good behavior the 
accepted rule, and space not overcrowded 
with idlers, the staff can see who is in the 
library, can locate the source of disorder 
while it is still minor, and bring it under 
control immediately. Moreover, fewer at- 


tempt infractions of good behavior. They 
can see immediately upon entering how 
re ay act in the library, and human nature 
ing imitative, they follow suit. 
You are in charge of a public institution 


and order must be maintained for the sake 
of those who wish to use the library purpose- 
fully. In a nice way, you have to let these 
young people know this. If they can be made 
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to realize that when you have to ask them to 
leave, it is not because of any personal dis 
like, but simply because a standard has to be 
maintained for the general public in a public 
building, it helps to maintain a more cordial 
relationship 

The atmosphere becomes much pleasanter 
for everyone. Responsible, substantial citi 
zens are not driven away by the noise. They 
will find the library a rewarding source of 
adult recreation and will not abandon it to 
the children. As taxpayers, if they become 
users of the library, they will support it more 
readily when it becomes necessary to build, 
increase salaries or extend services. The staff 
can produce more in immediate service and 
in planning. Their energies not exhausted by 
coping with noise that hits high decibels, 
they can give more expert and rapid service 
They can give some thought to plans for 
better future service, better exhibits that will 
increase circulation, and better community 
participation. The patron can study with 
more concentration, select books without dis 
traction, and browse undisturbed. 

The library is an important community 
agency with a special function. Anyone who 
interferes with that function by causing dis 
order is committing a public nuisance. When 
this idea can be gotten across, the young 
people's affection for the library will not be 
diminished; they will regard it with respect, 
learn to use it properly, and take pride in the 
fact that theirs is an orderly library. 
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n of the Reg ond Tribune Syndicate 


“All of a sudden we've become a literary-minded, puritanical, 


culture-seeking nation .. . 
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Linus 


Card by Charles M. Schulz 
© 1960 United Feature Syndicate 


Unlike the rest of the BULLETIN’s current cartoon series, these were not 


drawn especially for us. They appeared in newspapers all over the country, 


April 4-13, 1960. 


Gets a Library 
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WHAT YOU NEED IS A 
LITTLE INSPIRATION 





I FEEL NOT 
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Saturation 


Good-bye to shows 
With smoking guns 
Good-bye to skits 
With hackneyed puns 


I've had my fill 

Of contest prizes, 
No matter what 
Their mammoth sizes 


Tonight T'll snub 

All Western bad men; 
Nor will I yield 

To TV ad men 


For me no plays 
Or ad-libbed wit; 
Tonight I'll read 
With screen unlit 


ALBERT W. DOWLING 
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Quotes 


It is ironic that in this age, when our schools at 
so crowded, our public libraries have so many 
empty seats. This may well be due to educationa! 
procedures which fail to excite bright children about 
the library resources available for independent stuc'y 
In some communities it may be due to the fact that 
the public library, like the school, has been so busy 
trying to serve the masses, aiming its programs at 
the mythical ‘middle mind,’ that it has not had time 
to search out and cultivate the high level reading 
abilities and interests of the gifted —Dr. Lindley J. 
Stiles, University of Wisconsin, speaking last year 
at a conference at Marquette University 


Freedom-loving librarians hurried out last June 
to buy the new stamp in the Credo series with 
Thomas Jefferson's cry, “I have sworn . . . Hos- 
tility against every form of TYRANNY over the 
mind of man.” One librarian’s spirits were momen 
tarily dampened when he received a letter with the 
stamp affixed—over which was imposed the Post 
master's thought of the year: “REPORT OBSCENE 
MAIL TO YOUR POSTMASTER.” —"Newsletter 
on Intellectual Freedom,” September 1960. 
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Remembering 
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W' USED TO HAVE a children’s librarian 

named Miss Berry in our neighbor- 
hood. I don't know what became of her, but I 
wish she was still in our library, because she 
was a wonderful woman. Miss Berry not only 
knew books, she knew children. If it wasn't 
for her we might have started a few books at 
random, set them down because they were 
uninteresting, and gone back to comic books 
But Miss Berry's selections always hit the spot, 
and some of us became readers. 

I had various reading interests at the time, 
such as dogs, science fiction and talking animal 
I would wander through the racks of 
the children’s room pulling out books at ran- 
dom and Miss Berry would come over and say 
“Well, Robert, what would you like to read 
today?" If I was on a dog kick I would say 
dog stories; if I had been thinking about the 
universe the night before I would ask her for 
science fiction. At first I didn’t trust her selec- 
tions, usually because the ones she picked did 
not have spectacular covers, and I was sus- 
picious of conservative-looking books. Some- 
times I set them aside without opening them, 
but often I became absorbed and returned for 
more of the same 

Every week Miss Berry gave a story hour in 
the children’s room. It took a while for her to 
achieve a following, but the way Miss Berry 
told a story you just had to listen. The first 
couple of weeks our mothers had to drag us to 
the library and sit with us through the whole 
session. We were all very bored, and we all 
crabbed about it in the beginning. Then we 


stories 
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Miss Berry 


By Bob Glaberson 


began to listen, and presently the whole hour 
would pass in a hush that was absolutely 
uncanny for children of our age. Miss Berry 
breathed life into her stories. She did not 
simply relate to us the adventures of the char- 
acters, but acted out all the parts. And we 
hardly dared cough for fear of missing the 
narrative. 

Miss Berry would read more than one story 
during the hour, and sometimes she included 
serials that ran for several weeks. These were 





Bob Glaberson is now in his second 
year at an Eastern college, and is 
writing here about a librarian he knew 
while he was growing up in Brooklyn. 
She is Mabel Berry, who began her 
career as a school librarian, switched 
to children's work with the Brooklyn 
Public Library, was an assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern 
California's library school, and re- 
ently returned to children's work as 
Elementary School Library Consultant, 
Syosset, New York. 

This article seems to us more than 
a pleasant piece of reminiscence; it 
hows what it feels like to be on the 
receiving end of good librarianship. 
We offer it as an antidote to profes 
onal stuffiness and procedure manual 
blue 
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Mabel Berry 


masterpieces of suspense. When she had a 
good one going, her following would be com 


pletely loyal to her until the outcome, Our 
mothers no longer had to escort us unwillingly 
to the library. On story hour days we would 
rush to the library early and try to wheedle 
some advance information out of Miss Berry 
How was Freddy the Pig going to get out of 
this one? 


She never told ahead of time. We had 
to wait it out on the edge of our seats until 
Freddy was out of danger. Eventually we 
got the idea of finding out what became of 
Freddy for ourselves. We checked his book 
out on our own and read ahead in advance of 
next week's story hour. By this time the ad- 
ventures of Freddy were so absorbing to us 
that we simply had to finish the book. Then 
we simply had to read all the Freddy books 
that had ever been written, and ditto for the 
Dr. Dolittle books and ditto for Mary Pop- 
pins and Sherlock Holmes. She soon had us 
reading like fiends, and I guess that’s what she 
wanted. 

With Miss Berry around, it was easy for a 
kid to become interested in something. She 
wasn't like a teacher who would make you 
read about something even if you weren't in- 
terested in it; Miss Berry wanted to know 
what YOU were interested in, and then she 
helped you grow up around it 
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I was like that. I had a whole bunch of 
childhood interests, and she helped me de 
velop them along constructive lines. Because 
I knew Miss Berry I've come to feel that 
interest in a young kid is a precious thing. I 
think it should be nurtured instead of letting it 
be stunted by drudgery and discipline. If the 
interest is a healthy one, I say teed it at all 
costs, because healthy interests are hard to 
come by nowadays 

My interests when I was younger must 
certainly not have seemed of the scholar 
shaping sort to my elders: bird watching, can 
collecting, baseball, etc., but I'm not so sure 
Take birds for instance. One summer I went 
away to camp and became interested in birds 
I took to sketching them My attempts were 
so crude and unlifelike that I soon came to 
appreciate the who has succeeded best 
in this endeavor, John James Audubon. | 
reveled in his work and became intensely 
interested in the man. At one point, when | 
was about twelve, I was preparing notes for 
a book on Audubon’s life. Miss Berry, real 
izing that the children’s library had only an 
elementary biography of Audubon, took me by 
the hand and led me into the adult section of 
the library. There were a few volumes about 
him there, thick books with very few pictures 
They did not frighten me though, because | 
knew what I wanted 

“This looks like your meat,”’ said Miss 
Berry, and with a smile: “do visit us in the 
children’s room now and again.” 

I have noticed that the children’s room is 
very quiet and empty nowadays. There is no 
longer a drone of voices debating Uncle 
Wiggly’s relative chances for escape or pitying 
the plight of Bambi. Miss Berry is no longer 
the children’s librarian. I don't even know if 
there is a children's librarian now that Miss 
Berry is gone. All I know is that there should 
be more like her 


Quote 


Some Junior Hig! 
, 
the adult books 
maturity and jt 


students will want to go on to 
in many cases they have the 
nt to place these books in 
their proper persp« Others will want to read 
adult books simply because they are adult books, 
question their technical ability 

about their understanding 


and while we do not 
» read We 1 W 
eadiness 
Just as we W t insist on a teen-ager cram 
10D foot into a 7A shoe. neither do 
he process and let the one who 
7 use a 10. A misfit in 


ning his size 

We want to rev 
should be wearing the size 
either direction can cause discomfort and all sorts 
of mental anguis! If the “shoe” fits, let them 
wear it; if not, try use your salesmanship to find 
something that will suit both of you.—San Berna 
dino County Librar Newsletter”, September 1960 
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Greetings 


By Mildred Kaufman 
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FROM MANY LANDS, IN MANY TONGUES 
SEASON'S GREETINGS! With this theme, the 
Memorial Branch Library last year observed 
the holiday celebrations of both the Christian 
and Jewish worlds. Coincidentally last De- 
cember, as Christians marked the festival of 
Christmas, their Jewish neighbors were light- 
ing candles and exchanging gifts for Hanuk- 
kah, the Feast of Lights. (Hanukkah this 
year begins on December 14 and lasts for 
8 days, again presenting opportunity for 
concurrent observances of both holidays.) 

The children and adults using the Me- 
morial Branch Library come from many dif- 
ferent racial and cultural backgrounds. Some 
are native-born from the immediate vicinity 
of the library; others are recent arrivals to 
the community—Americans from Mississippi 
or Puerto Rico, immigrants from the Nether- 
lands and Germany, refugees from Poland 
and Latvia. An intercultural festival theme 
seemed appropriate. 

Under the direction of the branch librarian, 
the library staff arranged a variety of displays 
on the holiday theme. Using old techniques, 
and materials on hand, the staff produced a 
new holiday look that evoked the most enthu- 
siastic response in years. In Christmases past, 
staff members had painted on the glass parti- 
tions separating the children’s room and the 





Miss Kaufman is Branch Librarian, Me- 
morial Branch, Boston Public Library, Mass. 
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room for adults from the central charging 
area. One year there were carolers; another 
year, an angel orchestra. This time the glass 
partitions featured a series of panels portray 
ing holiday greetings from all over the world 
The almost life-sized paintings of children in 
national costume, representing various coun- 
tries, welcomed visitors with the salutation 
of the season traditional in their land. 

The art-work is quite simple; easy to apply 
and easy to remove after the holidays. If 
there is someone on the staff who has an 
artistic flair it helps, but artistic ability is not 
essential. A few jars of tempera poster paint 
in assorted colors, several small camel's hair 
paint brushes, a damp cloth to remove unin- 
tended strokes, and some sheets of wrapping 
paper comprise the materials required. On 
the wrapping paper goes the sketch outlining 
or suggesting the painting desired. This is 
fastened with scotch-tape behind the glass 
surface to be decorated. The outline serves 
as a guide or pattern during the application 
of the paint and is easily removed following 
the completion of the work 

The familiar “Merry Christmas” and 
“Happy New Year” of the United States ac- 
companied a boy carrying a wreath, and a girl 
singing Christmas carols. A Polish child sang 
“Wesolych Swiat” as she held aloft a star 
lantern, symbol of Polish carolers. A Czecho- 
slovak peasant girl in gay national costume 
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called “Vesele Vanoce,” while a Mexican boy 
with a candle lighted for the posada preces 
sion, wished everyone “Feliz Navidad.’ 
“Zalig Kerstfeest” came from a lively Dutch 
girl. A Swiss goatherd in /ederhausen called, 
‘Joyeux Noel,” and a Bavarian shepherd girl 
sent greetings of “Froehliche W einachten.”’ 
Clutching a fat goose, an Italian girl extended 
a wish for a “Buon Natale 

Greetings for the paintings of a Chinese 
lad and a Japanese girl posed a problem. The 
library's reference tools provided a transliter 
ation of the Oriental greetings, but the library 
staff wanted authentic Oriental writing. Since 
every child who comes to the branch passes 
the library assistant who works at the center 
desk, it was not too long before she enlisted 
the help of two young patrons. Miss Elaine 
Takeda and Miss Ruth Ang promised speedy 
assistance, and Elaine's parents responded 
immediately with a carefully written note in 
beautiful Japanese characters, giving a variety 
f ways, classical and modern, in which folks 
from Japan say and write “Merry Christmas 


and “Happy New Year.’ Ruth Ang also lost 


no time in getting to the library the correct 
greeting in Chinese script, carefully lettered 
by her father who operates a laundry a few 


blocks from the library 

In an exhibit case was set up a traditional 
créche accompanied by a beautiful edition of 
the Gospel story. Christmas cards from the 
four corners of the world emphasized again 
the universal expression of good will 

The exhibit case honoring the Jewish festi 
val of Hanukkah bore in Hebrew writing the 
In the 
case were the Hanukkah menorah or nine 


ancient greeting, “Shalom” Peace! 
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branched candle holder; drede/s, the top like 
toys used by children in traditional Hanukka/ 
games: Hanukkah decorations and books 

Students in the art class of the adjacent 
high school prepared from cellophane four 
spectacular “stained glass’ windows honoring 
the Nativity. In addition to the traditional 
Christmas tree, the children’s room had a 
gum drop tree’’ to be used at the special 
story hour programs in December Children 
were invited to come early to join the carol 
singing preceding the stories. During the less 
busy morning hours of the holiday season 
the library used its record player to provide 
a quiet background of Christmas music from 
around ‘the world 

Library patrons were delighted. It was 
heartwarming to see the obvious joy with 
which library visitors responded to the festive 
atmosphere, especially when they recognized 
their own ethnic heritage 


In addition to the greetings used on 
the partitions, the library had the fol- 
lowing on hand: 


Arabic (Lebanese), Edd Mbarak; Arabic (Pale 
tinian). Atamma ‘na la'ka ld el Mil'd Wa Sa’aa 
Sa'da; Armenian. Shenorsaver Nor Dari Yew Par: 
Gaghand; Belgian (Flemish), Vrolijke Kertmi 
Bulgarian, Tebestito Rojdestvo Hristovo, Tchestita 
Nova Godina; Chinese (Cantonese), Gung Tso Sur 
Tan’ Gung Chi Shon Tan; Chinese (Mandarin) 
Kune Ho Hein Hsi, Ching Chi Shen Tan; Danist 
Gi sedelg Jul 

Egyptian, Kolleh Sanna enta Tayeb; Estonian 
Romsaid Joulu Pubi Ja Uut Aastat; Finnish, Hyvaa 
Joolua Onnellita Uuta V uotia; French, Joyeux Noél 
et une Bonne Année; German, Frohe Weihnacht 
feste und Neujahrswunche; Greek, Kala Christou 
gena kai Eftikhes to Neon Ethos; Hawaiian, Mel: 
Paule Makahikti Hou; Hungat 

Ujevi Unnepeket 


Kalikimaka me ka 
ian, Boldog Karas 
Indonesian, Selamat Hari Natal; Japanese, Kur 
med et: Korean, Sang Tanle 
Chooga humida; Latvian, Priecigas Ziemas Svetku 
Laimigu Jauno Gadu; Lithuanian, Linksmu sveniu 
Kaledu ir Laiminy Nauju Metu; Norwegian 
Glaedig Jul og godt Nyt Aar; Portuguese, Fel 
Natal e prospero Ano Novo; Rumanian, Sarbator 

Fericite. La Mult Ani 

Russian, Pozdrevlyyayu vas a pro 
destva Khristom Novum Godom 
Sretan Bozic i Nowa Godina 
Bosiene. Srecno Novo Let 
dad ¥ prosper Ar 
godt N yt Aar 
Novoho Roku 
Sretan Bozit 


mAs tu main 


nikom Roz 
Serb-Croatian 
Slovene, Vesele 
Spanish, Feliz Navi 
Swedish, Glad Jul og 
Ukrainian, Veselkh V yat y Stolivoh 
Welsh, Nadolic Llawen 


AJ, 
Veet 


Yugoslav 
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HIS BEING a Christmas issue, we are not 

proposing to dwell on — very 
somber in this editorial. Indeed, not much 
that is somber comes to mind; 1960 has been, 
on the whole, a good year for libraries. 

On the national scene, the year saw the ex- 
tension of the Library Services Act, wrenched 
out of the Rules Committee by the weight 
of Congressional enthusiasm, while even a 
man who voted against the extension con- 
ceded that “opposing a measure like this is 
very much like opposing motherhood.” 

Germaine Krettek, ALA's lobbyist in 
Washington, turned from that coup and, by 
way of an encore, secured for 1961, and for 
the first time, the full authorized appropri- 
ation under the original Act. The inclusion 
of libraries in the political platforms of both 
parties was another 1960 Washington first. 

This will be remembered as the year the 
Standards for School Library Programs was 
published by the American Association of 
School Librarians, and the same association 
became a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association—both developments full 
of promise, and not only for school libraries. 

This was a year that cast Verner Clapp in 
the role of Santa Claus to the profession, 
and it was Christmas every day; when major 
studies bloomed and burgeoned, and Mr. 
Clapp’s Council on Library Resources paid 
and paid and paid. 

It was a year that welcomed back ALA's 
Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, shame- 
fully lost in 1959 for lack of professional 
interest. It was a year that saw the enemies 
of intellectual freedom confounded by a reso- 
lute librarian and her board in Clifton, New 
Jersey. 

In 1960 the arguments for cooperation be- 
tween libraries seem to have caught hold, 
and there were more coalitions of more kinds 
than ever. In 1960 ALA began work on its 
new headquarters building, where even the 
elevators will have electronic brains. In 1960 
Larry Powell opened his library school at 
UCLA. 

A year is a long time, and not all the news 
was good. In one way it was a cruel year, 
that cost the profession Lydenberg and Bow- 
erman and Joeckel, Margaret Mann and Ber- 
wick Sayers. 

The sit-in demonstrations in the South 
threw a harsh light on that contradiction in 
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terms, the segregated public library; some 
progress has been mal as a result, but it 
will be a long war. The Fiske study of self- 
censorship in California libraries, published 
last year, has been much on the profession's 
conscience during 1960, and will continue to 
be while fear remains a factor in book selec- 
tion. The Library of Congress said no to the 
Cataloging in Source experiment, and librar- 
ians will continue to catalog the same book 
a thousand times in a thousand different 
libraries. 

For the library profession it has been, then, 
not a perfect year, but one more good than 
bad. For ourself, if we may speak person- 
ally, it has been our first year of BULLETIN 
editorship, and we liked it. 


* * * * * * 


November 2: The shipping department 
called us the other day and complained that 
there were not enough copies of the Novem- 
ber BULLETIN to honor new subscriptions. 

Since the printing run set for each issue 
anticipates normal circulation increase, we 
were puzzled. Then we learned that since 
the ey: run for the November issue was 
fixed, six weeks ago, over a thousand addi- 
tional subscriptions have been received. The 
BULLETIN’s paid circulation has gone from 
25,330 for the September issue to 26,690 
for November. 

This is considerably more than the circula- 
tion increase normally expected for an entire 
year, and it made nonsense of our estimates 

As we write, new subscriptions are still 
coming in at the rate of thirty or forty a day. 
These subscriptions will begin, not as they 
normally would with the September BULLE- 
TIN, but with this issue. They will continue 
through December 1961, eleven instead of 
the usual ten issues. For a while we were 
also sending out copies of the September 
and/or October issues, but now our supplies 
of these too are exhausted. 

Although they will receive more, not 
fewer, issues than normal, we regret that 
some hundreds of new subscribers will not 
get the particular issues they contracted for. 

At the same time, we cannot but be en- 
couraged. With our good wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year go our warmest thanks 
for this unprecedented vote of confidence in 
the direction the BULLETIN is taking 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


[A monthly review of nonsub criptions publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Cheney, Peabody Library S« hool, 


Na Aville 5, Tennessee } 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1. Pine, L. G. ed 
Who's Who. Ath ed 
1960 454p 45s 

2. UNTERMEYER, Louis, ed. The Britannica 
Library of Great American Writing. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1960. 2 vols., 1764p. $15 

3. FRIEDMAN, Epwarp L. Toastmasters Treas- 

New York, Harper, 1960. 366p. $4.95 

4. RUTHERFOORD, PeGccy, ed. African Voices. 
New York, Vanguard, 1960. 208p. $3.95 

5. HuGuHes, LANGSTON, ed. An African Treas- 
ury, New York, Crown, 1960, 207p. $3.50 
_6. Situ, A. J. M., ed. The Oxford Book of 
Canadian Verse. New York, Oxford University 
Press. 1960 445p $7.50 

FiRMAGE, GeorGce J. E. E 
bibliography. Middletown, Wesleyan 
Press, 1960. 129p. $7.50 


The Author's & Writer's 
London, Burke's Peerage, 


Cummings, a 
University 


8. Hartley, Lopwick, William Cowper: the 
Continuing Revaluation. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960. 159p. $5 


9. BEN YEHUDA, Eviezer. Dictionary and 
Thesaurus of the Hebrew Language. Complete 
International Centennial Edition New York, 
Thomas Yoseloff, ©1960 by Sagamore Press. 8v. 
$100 


Collins-Spurreli Welsh 


10. Lewis, HENRY, ed 
Dictionary. London, Collins, 1960. 317p 

Ll. Christian Science Monitor Index, compiled 
by Helen M Cropsey Vol 1, no. 1, 1960 1725 
Kings Road, Corvallis, Oregon. mimeographed 
Monthly service, $6.00 a year; cumulated (6 mos 
and annually), $6.00 a year 


Series. 
1627p. 


12. BaeR, ELreANorA A. Titles in 
Vol. 3. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1960 
$11 

13. Directory Research Bureaus 
ind Institutes. 1st ed. Detroit, Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1960. 199p. $20 


University 


14. ScHILTz, MicHAEL EpMUND 
in the Arts and Sciences 1961-62. Ath ed. 
ington, American Council on Education, 
149p. $3 


Fellou ships 
Wash- 
1960 


15. AMERICAN TRADE Press CLIPPING BUREAU. 
ATP Directory of Periodicals, 1960-61 ed. 15 East 
26th St.. New York, American Trade Press Clip- 
ping Bureau, 1960. 57 and 234p. $12 
RAYMOND. Bibliography of Ca- 

Bibliographie des Bibliog- 
Toronto Press, 1960. 206p. 


16. TANGHE 
nNAaIAN Bibliographie 
raphies Canadiennes. 


$10 
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17. Kennepy, ArtHur G. and DonaLp B 
SANDS. A Concise Bibliography for Students of 
English. 4th ed. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1960. 467p. pa. $5 

18. Swanson, E. B. comp. A Century of Ov 
and Gas in Books, New York, Appleton-Century, 
Crofts, 1960. 230p. $4.75 
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Authors and Writers 


The Author's & Writer's Who's Who* in 
its fourth edition contains about 9,000 brief, 
factual biographies of authors, editors, feature 
writers and journalists of the English speak- 
ing world, publication in English being one of 
the criteria for inclusion. The only exception 
to this rule has been the inclusion of some 
Welsh authors who have written solely in 
Welsh. One cannot complain of notable 
omissions, since the directory is based entirely 
on questionnaires, and the compiler states 
“We are quite prepared to face criticism from 
those who did not complete a questionnaire 
and whose entries are accordingly not 
shown.” Since it is completely rewritten and 
gives wide representation for British and 
American writers it is good for names and 
addresses not found in other sources. The 
reference guide to markets, publishers, agents, 
etc. has been omitted in this edition, which 
will not detract seriously from its use in the 
U. S . 

The indefatigable anthologist Louis Unter- 
meyer has assembled in The Britannica Li- 
brary of Great American Writing ® “the un- 
finished life story of a nation. It is a con- 
tinuing biography shaped by history and 
legend, by small incidents and great events, 
by important documents and imaginary hap- 
penings.”” The two volumes, arranged chro- 
nologically, extend from a selection from 
John White's Diary on the “Mystery of the 
Lost Colony’ to poems by Richard Wilbur, 
generously larded with comment by the com- 
piler. Obviously intended for home con- 
sumption, these selections make a useful an- 
thology for a small or medium-sized public 
library, though complete bibliographic data 
and exact citation to sources are not given 
More prose than poetry, more sprightly than 
scholarly, it should provide entertainment as 
well as enlightenment in its varied selections 

Toastmaster's Treasury*® is prefaced by 
chapters on the duties of a toastmaster and 
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a typical banquet program, but the greatest 
part of the book contains “speech brighten- 
ers’ and humor for special occasions, the 
former arranged under such phrases as “‘as 
sad as,” ‘‘as foolish as,’’ the latter under eight 
broad subjects, from business and finances to 
youth and education. On the whole they are 
a bit on the heavy side and seem better suited 
for men’s clubs than for ladies presiding at 
professional associations, but the handbook 
should be useful in a public library for quick 
reference since its 1437 short numbered items 
are indexed by subject, e.g. Library, which 
refers the user to the “as bad as’ group of 
speech brighteners: ‘As bad as the library 
located in a tough neighborhood. It was so 
tough they took down the sign reading 
‘Silence’ and put up one ‘Shad up!" Hmm. 

It is interesting to note how different in 
content and arrangement are two recent an- 
thologies of African writing. African V oices,* 
labelled “the first anthology of native African 
writing’ represents 37 writers of poetry, sto- 
ries and folk tales collected on the spot by 
Miss Rutherfoord and arranged geographi- 
cally, West Africa being most fully repre- 
sented. Langston Hughes’ An African Treas- 
ury ° has gathered 9 articles, 10 miscellaneous 
tales, 4 essays, 9 stories and 14 poems by 35 
writers, and has arranged them by type of 
writing. His introduction reveals more con- 
cern for their social implications than Miss 
Rutherfoord’s. Between them, they represent 
72 native African writers, mostly living, most 
of them educated abroad, according to their 
all too brief biographical notes, only 10 of 
them included in both volumes. Thus librar- 
ies alert to the current interest in Africa will 
want both anthologies, for both ‘‘will help us 
all to a swifter and more complete realization 
of the richness of culture and the beauty of 
character which is there.”’ 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse ® is 
another first, and a welcome one, presenting 
both English and French Canada, with 319 
French and English selections arranged chro- 
nologically by author's birth date. ‘‘Excel- 
lence has been the sole criterion of selection.” 
These are bold words, backed up by the repu- 
tation of the compiler, A. J. M. Smith, the 
well-known poet and critic, whose introduc- 
tion gives a fine overview from the earliest 
times to the present, pointing out that “It is 
the fusion of the modern world with the 
archetypal patterns of myth and psychology 
rather than with Christianity or patriotism 
[reflected in earlier writing} that gives a 
characteristic cosmopolitan flavour to much 
of the poetry of the fifties in Canada.” Bib 
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liographical notes give the first — 
lowed by 


of the poems in volume form, fo 
indexes of authors and first lines. ' 

Recent author bibliographies include E. E 
Cummings: A Bibliography* which repre- 
sents the compiler's nearly 15 years of read- 
ing and collecting the published work of 
Cummings, more than five years of recording 
and collating, and a friendship with the 
author, who has recently passed his sixty-fifth 
birthday. In addition to meticulously detailed 
bibliographic descriptions of 28 books by the 
author, and the chronological list of 233 peri- 
odical contributions, there is a list of 51 trans- 
lations arranged by language, of 30 musical 
settings of poems, of recorded readings and 
of reproductions of drawings, watercolors, 
and oils. Two indexes, one to Cummings 
titles and first lines, the second to other titles 
and names, round out this invaluable biblio- 
graphic effort. 

William Cowper: the Continuing Revalu- 
ation® is am essay and a bibliography of 
Cowperian studies. The latter contains 1028 
numbered items, including books, periodicals 
and unpublished theses and dissertations, 
which should save Cowperian sc holars a great 
deal of searching. Intended to indicate suc 
cinctly and significantly the contents of the 
items included or the tenor of the opinions 
expressed in them, the annotations add 
greatly to the reference value of the volume 


Dictionaries—-Hebrew and Welsh 


Dictionary and Thesaurus of the Hebreu 
Language,® now published in an international 
edition on the 100th anniversary of its au- 
thor’s birth, is regarded as the crowning 
achievement of Ben Yehuda, known as the 
“father of modern Hebrew.’ This work, 
which originally began publication about 
1908 in Jerusalem, was brought to comple- 
tion by Hebrew scholars after Ben Yehuda's 
death, and embraces not only the language 
of the prophets and law-makers, the kings 
and the poets, but of post-Biblical writers, 
together with the innovations of the author 
and his successor in their efforts to rejuvenate 
ancient Hebrew and convert it into the living 
language of Israel. Hebrew script is used 
throughout, with occasional footnotes in Ger- 
man, and with German, French and English 
equivalents for main entry words, all other 
text being in Hebrew. Its stout binding and 
legible type are worthy of its important con- 
tents 

Less extensive than the old Spurrell’s 
Welsh-English and English-Welsh Diction- 
aries, the new Collins-Spurrell Welsh Dic- 
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tionary” is a revision of Sparrell’s Schools 
Dictionary by an outstanding Welsh scholar, 
who has added new words, and others more 
commonly used today than formerly. This 
clearly printed, pocket-sized dictionary gives 
no pronunciatoin or illustrations of use, being 
chiefly useful for equivalents and parts of 
speech. 


Indexes and Directories 


The Christian Science Monitor Index ™ is 
a monthly, mimeographed subject guide to 
the Pacific edition of this important news- 
paper, with references to the Atlantic edition 
in parallel columns. Date, page and column 
are given for each entry, together with the 
symbol E to indicate that articles can be used 
by elementary students. Since this symbol 
appears by almost every article, it might save 
space to indicate those that cannot be used 
by these students. For the compiler feels 
there is a definite place for a student news- 
paper index, available to small school and 
public libraries, and has deliberately kept 
down its size and price. Thus, detailed, ana- 
lytical indexing is not to be expected and the 
publication must be judged in terms of the 
consistency with which larger subject head- 
ings are used. These include subjects such as 
aeronautics, with subdivisions such as a/r- 
ports, helicopters, safety, and see-references 
to other broad subjects; geographical areas; 
some personal names, such as Kennedy and 
Johnson, Other personal names may be listed 
under broad ‘subjects, e.g. Robert Lowell 
under Poetry. The explanation on how to use 
the index notes that some sports and feature 
articles have not been indexed, that items not 
cross-referenced by country are under art, 
ballet, dance, festivals, movies, music, TV, 
travel, etc. and that non-fiction and some fic- 
tion book reviews are indexed by subject. 
Once the system of indexing is understood, 
it should be fairly easy to use, though more 
extensive cross-referencing should be consid- 
ered, e.g. civil rights, see Congress, U.S., or 
Foreign aid, U.S., see also Congress, U.S. On 
the whole, it is a commendable effort of a 
private individual, which should be seriously 
considered by the Monitor as worthy of finan- 
cial support, since this is too heavy a burden 
otherwise. 

Titles in Series '* in its second supplement 
includes some 8,300 book titles, bringing the 
total number of entries in the three volumes 
to over 33,000. As in the earlier volumes 
(C.R.B. June, 1955 and December, 1957), 
series have been chosen which are commonly 
sought by students and librarians. Their con- 
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tents have been listed either numerically 
chronologically, or alphabetically under name 
of series, and include not only series pub 
lished between January 1957 and January 
1960, but many older ones suggested by li 
brarians, e.g. AGARDograph series, Ameri 
can Commonwealths, and Monumenta Ger 
maniae Historica. Catalogers and reference 
librarians should continue to be grateful to 
the compiler, as she in turn is “grateful to 
many persons who have offered facilities or 
suggestions for the work.” 

The Directory of University Research Bu- 
reaus and Institutes in its first edition is 
intended as a guide to 1500 college and uni 
versity sponsored bureaus, institutes, experi- 
ment stations, laboratories, and other research 
organizations established on a permanent 
basis and carrying on a continuing research 
program in the fields of agriculture, business, 
conservation, education, engineering, govern 
ment and public affairs, labor, law, life sci 
ences, mathematics, science and technology 
and the social sciences. Arranged in 21 sec 
tions, including 17 broad functional sections, 
two appendices, an institutional and a geo 
graphical index, it gives addresses, name of 
director, size of staff and a general statement 
on research programs and publications. Thus 
it serves as a valuable supplement to the less 
expensive Handbook of Scientific and Tech 
nical Societies of the U.S. and Canada, though 
it does not give library resources or price of 
publications, which are found in the latter 
It would be mighty nice if the university 
research bureaus and institutes could be in 
cluded in a new edition of the Handbook, 
since the cost of the Directory, compiled 
under the direction of Paul Wasserman, has 
oriced it right out of the reach of small col- 
ae and university library budgets. Larger 
libraries will want it and will approve of its 
excellent format, but may wish for an analyti 
cal subject index to research programs in 
place of the list of university presses which 
can be easily found in other sources. 


Less expensive is the fourth edition of 
Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961 
62,'* a project of the Association of American 
Colleges intended as a companion volume to 
A Guide to Graduate Study. The |atter is in 
tended to provide college students and faculty 
advisers with an overview of the resources, 


dimen:‘~1s, and problems of graduate study 
in the a... and sciences, while Fellowships in 
the Arts and Sciences provides a current cata- 
log of the specific programs of financial aid 
available from sources other than the institu- 
tions themselves. Sections on predoctoral and 
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sostdoctoral fellowships are arranged by 
oad fields, followed by brief sections on 
summer study and loans. Since it is well 
indexed by subject and name of donor agency 
it is an excellent source of addresses, quali- 
fications, stipends and other valuable informa- 
tion on how to put the bite on the right source 
of financial aid 

The 1960-61 edition of the ATP Directory 
of Periodicals*® lists the 6837 consumer 
magazines, business papers and periodicals of 
the labor, farm, medical and religious press 
which are read regularly by the American 
Trade Press Clipping Bureau, Except for 424 
Canadian and 51 foreign, all are published 
in the United States. Giving only address 
and frequency, it is still a valuable supple- 
ment to Ayer’s Periodicals Directory, espe- 
cially for its listing of trade journals under 
106 categories, including welding and wear- 
ing apparel. Its list of house organs, of labor 
sapers, of medical and health journals should 
* useful in general collections. It is now 
available for the first time to non-subscribers 
to the clipping service. 


Bibliographies of Divers Kinds 


Though it is impossible to review even a 
smidgen of the bibliographies that continue 
to pour out as mute testimony to the dedi- 
cated bibliographer's efforts, and though one 
must turn to the Bibliographic Index con- 
stantly to have a fuller view, it is possible to 
note such an outstanding title as the new 
Bibliography of Canadian Bibliographies,'® 
whose 1665 numbered entries are arranged 
under such categories as newspapers, manu- 
scripts, temperance, religion, sociology- 
folklore, politics, law, education, sciences, 
geology-mines, agriculture, music, literature, 
history and geography. Complete indexes to 
compilers and authors, and an English and 
French index to subjects are appended. 

A Concise Bibliography for Students of 
English," now in its fourth edition, is a sub- 
stantial revision of the third edition, having 
six important modifications: listing of each 
work only once; fourfold increase in number 
of categories; noting of bibliographies within 
works; reporting whether a relatively signifi- 
cant work is printed with double or triple 
column pages; “general reorganization away 
from late nineteenth-century titles toward 
those of the twentieth century, a shift perhaps 
most apparent in such categories as the New 
Criticism, Structural Linguistics, and Censor- 
ship and the Law;”’ and great increase in size. 
This may stun the beginning graduate student 
who has a more restricted definition of the 
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word “concise,” but will be lapped up by 
university reference librarians who will only 
cry for more annotations. It is amazing to 
see how many journals devoted to one literary 
figure, e.g. Johnson, Keats, Shelley, Melville, 
Shaw, Mark Twain and Walt Whitman have 
appeared in the last two decades. A large 
section on general bibliographical guides and 
one on general reference books should help 
reference librarians to evaluate the adequacy 
of their collections in this field. 

A Century of Oil and Gas in Books ** is a 
descriptive bibliography sponsored by the 
American Petroleum Institute, compiled by a 
former head of the Division of Petroleum 
Economics of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. Since he has personally examined 
nearly every item, his content annotations are 
important in this review of the literature 
from 1859 to 1959, which omits only fiction, 
reprints of periodicals, and state and federal 
reports, in the 17 sections covering geogra- 
phical area, special aspects( e.g. transporta- 
tion and storage), anc form (e.g. reference 
books and serials). This is a fitting observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
oil and gas industry, making us realize how 
far we have come since Colonel Drake drilled 
the first oil well in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
in late August, 1859. 
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“For sale!” she read, 

“Complete Greek tragedies, all boxed, 

A handsome set at special price!” 

She eyed the empty bookshelf in the spacious 
room. 

“I need some color there 

I'll buy the set 

and give it to my husband for his birthday. 

My friends will be impressed!” 


And now on winter evenings, 

how bored she is and baffled, 

no longer dining out and dancing, 

Because her husband sits beside the fire 

and reads Euripides! 

—ELIZABETH EBRIGHT 

Librarian 
W ashhurn University 
Topeka, Kansas 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The Belovéd Vagabond 


AS A MAN RISES from a sumptuous dinner, 

he may truthfully exclaim, “That was 
the best meal ever!’’ earlier repasts having 
faded from memory and the future holding 
only uncertainty. Furthermore, as long as the 
savor lingers, satiety stifles anticipation of 
further culinary ecstasies. An analogous law 
of nature inexorably governs the reading of 
books. When a man finishes reading a good 
book for the first time, he may truthfully 
affirm that it is the best book ever. 

If the above law holds true, The Belovéd 
Vagabond by William J. Locke may be said 
to be the best book ever written. Locke wrote 
the novel more than fifty years ago but that 
does not matter since a book not previously 
read is, axiomatically, a new book, 

The Belovéd Vagabond is, above all else, 
a beautifully written novel free from taint of 
sociological, psychological, and political side 
issues and overtones. It is a heart-warming 
biography of Berzélius Bibbidard Paragot re- 
counted by his imaginative foster son and 
protégé, Asticot. Paragot was a drawing 
room (i.e. tap room) philosopher who, like 
Samuel Johnson, monopolized the conversa- 
tion wherever he went. Since he was bi- 
lingual, he could preside as magisterially in 
London Pubs as he did in Parisian Bistros. 
Though just as profound, Paragot was more 
generous, more kind, and more likable than 
the great lexicographer. Asticot, in turn, was 
more endearing, more talented, and more 
sensible than James Boswell. As a future 
biographer, Asticot also had better reportorial 
and editorial judgment than did his prede- 
cessor. Consequently, The Belovéd Vagabond 
is replete with the best epigrams of Paragot 
enhanced at opportune intervals with sage 
observations by the youthful biographer. 

Paragot was an ideal foster father and 
mentor, guiding and sustaining Asticot until 








Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
His December column traditionally takes the 
form of a book review. 
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the youthful genius and prospective artist 
made a name for himself. The lad recipro 
cated with enduring love and filial devotion 
Paragot strove to educate the boy “through 
the imagination,” holding that “the intellect 
can look after itself.’ It did. Asticot, least 
promising of urchins, matured into an ex- 
tremely talented artist and no mean philoso- 
pher, himself. He could draw the ne dis- 
tinction between a grin and a smile: “The 
man smiles, the boy grins.’’ He also early 
recognized the vanity of youth: “Youth hops 
an inch sideways and thinks it has leaped a 
mile ahead.’’ The finest aphorism that Asticot 
ever uttered, however, was unquestionably 
“You have never seen ugliness in a happy 
face.” 

The young biographer was not blind to his 
master’s weaknesses. He was fully aware that 
Paragot boasted dreadfully, but dismissed 
the matter with the delightful justification 
“When a Gascon boasts, you love him for it; 
when a Prussian does it, your toes tingle to 
kick him to Berlin 

In Paragot’s vagabonding entourage, there 
was a practical, peasant philosopher named 
Blanquette. She constantly chided her leader 
because he was unmethodical and unreason 
able. Asticot had already discovered that 
“You might as well look for the quality of 
humor in a dromedary, or of mercy in a 
pianist, as that of method in Paragot.’ As 
for the other shortcoming, Asticot realized 
that had Paragot acted reasonably, he never 
would have befriended an unpromising, un- 
attractive urchin and an unimaginative 
homely girl. 

Nurtured as he was, Asticot became the 
perfect recording angel for his adoptive 
father. Among the pithy statements that the 
youthful emulator attributed to Paragot, the 
most pleasing is “The wise man profits by the 
vanity of his fellow-creatures."’ Paragot’s own 
favorite precept was: “If one could anticipate 
all the happenings of life, it would lose its 
fascination. My son, go your way and do 
your duty, but believe in the unexpected.” 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


The caption, “Cars, Men, and Speed 

was borrowed by the library at Lin 
coln-Way Community High School 
New Lenox, Ill., from a booklet pub 
lished by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, including book 
lists under this and other headings 
The resulting display featured appro 
priate books, jackets, photographs 
and clippings. Background was pal« 
blue construction paper. Car was red 
trimmed in black, and lettering also 
was red 





lurid Huf, staff artist of the . 5: 
Richmond, Virginia, Public PORTRAITS Cee 
Library, designed this hand. 

some display of biographies 

Titled “Contemporary Por- 

traits,” it consisted mainly of 

three large caricatures done in 

India ink and brush on yellow 

and orange poster cardboard 

Frames and pictures alternated 

in these two colors. Display 

was punctuated by black and 

white photograph of deGaulle 

Books displayed were works by 

and about Schweitzer, Paster- 

nak, Nehru, Djilas. Bernard 


Shaw, others 








Library Club members and regular helpers at Sobrante Park Junior High School in Oakland, Cal 
were responsible for this air-age display at “New Arrivals.’ Red and blue yarn connected mode! 
jet plane with sign and parachutes with book jackets. The chutes, cut from light-weight tagboard 
painted with white and yellow poster paint, were rolled on desk edge to create 3-dimensional effect 
They were mounted against squares of blue construction paper. Plane model was hung from fluorescent 
light tube, “New Arrivals” sign was red with white letters 
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An effective display at Ishpeming (Mich.) Higl 
Books Wortl 
beside a chanticleer cut from black 


School library exhibited jackets of 
Crowing About 
yellow, and red paper. Background was cork board 


painted green. Inverted “L’’ arrangement was us 


for the jackets. 








Someone very enterprising at the Mineola, New 
York, Memorial 


items found in patrons 


Library, collected all the stray 


them carefully, and vosla—a display 
Bookmarks 
Among items on display were post cards, phot 


Caption wa 
big, black and amusing Anyone 
graphs, bills, greeting s, nail files, bits of cloth 
a strip of bacon, and even a genuine bookmark 


The display, a real ey tcher, caused considerable 


nerriment, Patrons ret ed many of the items 
their own, that is. 
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returning books, arranged 


SEND ME 
MINTENS 
LETTERS 


MITTEN'S 


Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


oF 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters 
alse complete data and prices on tow budget Dieter 
Sign Master Kit “71.” 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


city . 








school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


Christmas Ideas 


Providing enough Christmas materials is 
our perennial challenge. One solution is to 
set up special reserve collections for all Christ- 
mas materials. Lend books to classrooms dur- 
ing the school day and let pupils borrow 
them overnight. 

Use subject indexes to locate all available 
materials. In addition to holiday books and 
stories, pull books with Christmas selections 
from such classifications as religion, fiction, 
poetry, story collections, costume, crafts, 
music, and art. Mark these parts of books 
with Christmas bookmarks. Save Christmas 
magazines each year and use them to supple- 
ment books. Add pamphlets and clippings 
from the information file. Don't overlook 
reference books. Films, filmstrips, and re- 
corded stories will enrich your reading guid- 
ance program. 

Help teachers and pupils branch out into 
areas such as science (see ‘Christmas and the 
Curriculum in Science” by Beatrice Holbrook 
in WB for December, 1957). Special bibli- 
ographies for teachers, listing story-hour sug- 
gestions and helps for Christmas programs 
and projects, are also helpful. 

Christmas has many dimensions. Music 
and art help us provide the “listening” and 
“looking.” Bring recorded Christmas music 
into the library program—with book talks on 
music and composers, with story hours, and 
as a background for browsing periods. A few 
suggestions for using art: buy beautiful edi- 
tions of illustrated Christmas books for a 
browsing collection; collect art prints and 
slides; use the opaque projector to share pic- 
tures with class groups; display prints as an 
accompaniment for book talks on art and 
artists. Use pupils’ art work for library dis- 
plays. If it's too late this year, plan ahead for 
1961 by asking teachers and pupils to donate 
materials at the end of the season, 

Projects for library clubs: sponsor readings 
of Christmas stories over the school’s public 
address system; make Christmas bookmarks 
for pupils; send a CARE package of books 
overseas; try a Christmas tree with ornaments 
made by pupils. 





Miss Kennon is Associate Supervisor of 
School Library Services, North Carolina 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 
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School ard children’s librarians can work 
together in many mame fae a Prepar- 
ing lists of books suggested for home libraries 
and for gifts is a fine service for parents and 
children. Pool your efforts in making and 
distributing lists, and in setting up displays 
of the books they contain 


New Year Reading 

You'll want to read a new bulletin, Ex- 
ploring Independent Reading in the Primary 
Grades, which reports on an experimental 
program in individualized reading at Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University. The 
account, by Esther E. Schatz and others, is 
simply written, highly practical in approach, 
and packed with ideas for librarians, teachers, 
and parents—and for publishers, too. Teach- 
ers in grades 1, 2, and 3 describe their pro- 
gram, with emphasis on the methods they 
used to study factors influencing pupils’ book 
selection. They consider personal patterns in 
reading; influences such as pupil interest and 
the difficulty of reading matter; the role of 
parents; the place of group reading; and the 
values of individualized reading. Their find- 
ings answer many questions, raise others, and 
suggest new ways of working. All this for 
$1.00, from: Publications Office, Ohio State 
University, 242 W. 18th Ave., Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

The National Education Association has 
published a four-page leaflet, Storytelling and 
the Teacher, by Ruth Viguers. The first copy 
is free, according to my information, and 
quantity prices are based on $2.00 per 25 
copies. Order from Publications Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Ss ee 


Elizabeth Burr, President of the Children’s 
Services Division of ALA, raises an important 
question: What are libraries doing to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth? 
I hope that many of you will send me infor- 
mation to share with others. Recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference, by the 
way, are available for 35c a copy from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Your suggestions, comments, and contribu- 
tions have been heartwarming. Please keep 
them coming! Season's greetings to you all. 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


HE NEW TITLE chosen for this column 

makes us feel as though something like 
a straitjacket had been removed. Not that we 
paid too much attention to the title in recent 
years—library service is becoming more and 
more “of a piece,” as are various other func- 
tions of government 

The California Supervisors’ Association 
has been making a study of this “quiet revo 
lution.” As of May 1956 there were 1753 
recorded instances of functional consolidation 
between cities and counties in that state. By 
1960 the number of arrangements whereby 
one government performs a service both for 
itself and another government had shot up- 
ward to a total of 2,842 instances, a 61% 
increase : 

The types of services included everything 
from art galleries, public health care, dog 
control, and recreation to sewage treatment. 
In listing types of functional consolidation, 
202 instances ol library services were re 
corded. 

Cooperation between a number of cities 
and counties is an even more economical way 
to give maximum library service. California's 
North Bay Cooperative Library system is such 
an example. Reference purchasing will be 
coordinated by the Santa Rosa Public Library. 
The Solano County Library will administer 
the joint film collection. The teletype and 
telephone communication among member li- 
braries will be handled by the Vallejo Public 
Library. Centralized ordering, cataloging, 
classifying and physical preparation of the 
books will be performed by the Sonoma 
County Library. 


Final Gleanings 


At the year's end we are going to disregard 
the resolve we made last summer to drop the 
subject of “lost identity.’’ Librarians seem to 
catch up with their professional reading dur- 


ing the ‘‘slack period,” so the long awaited 
answers finally arrived. The first from South- 
ern California, a postal from an obviously 
unaffiliated library, simply observed: “Librar- 
ies which have lost their identity are in no 
position to reply. Those who do not intend 
to have kept pretty busy. You may be too 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 
dale, Alabama. 
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sensitive about relating facts to conclusions 
for library planning 

From Florida came this reply, written on a 
Sunday afternoon between snatches of tele 
viewing the Democratic convention: “I be 
lieve most librarians and al/ foresighted ones 
realize that only by consolidation can many 
areas of our country have decent library serv 
ice. The loss of identity crv, as I hear it in 
Florida, comes not from the librarians but 
from board members and city officials. I fear 
that they do not read the WLB as assiduously 
as librarians do or you might have had some 
reply to your query. As the third regional 
library system in Florida, I feel that our best 
proof is in the results of cooperation, and the 
enthusiastic response to our better collection, 
longer hours of service, and additional terri- 
tory served.” 

A reader from Michigan voiced her doubts 
in this fashion: ‘I am wondering if you have 
on file places in the United States where 
libraries covering a large area of service have 
been established long enough for already 
established smaller libraries to feel that they 
would gain more by joining a large unit than 
by continuing as before. The other question 
which occurred to me is how representatives 
from the libraries that joined a larger unit of 
service would know of your request. I am 
wondering if you assume, since you hear of 
no such cases, that there are none and whether 
this would be a valid assumption.” 

A vigorous librarian from Missouri had 
this to say: “You should identify those who 
complain about the loss of identity. It has 
been my observation that those who worry 
are a ruling clique in a town, or long-time 
board members who see an end to their 
dynasty, Their real complaint is loss of con- 
trol of funds, however small, and of manage- 
ment. Libraries should lose or have their 
identities subordinated [as branches} when 
they join such a unit. The larger unit must 
be recognized by name. Business enterprises 
spend much time and money establishing 
trademarks and trade names. The library 
should establish its trade name with the gen- 
eral public and governmental bodies for the 
same reasons.” 

Another California librarian replied: ‘The 
point of view of these libraries, [and the] 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Mary Stewart 


ROMANTIC SUSPENSE novels of British au 


’ | SHE 
thor Mary Stewart have been compared to 


Jane Eyre and Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca. Her 
genteel yet thrilling adventure stories are generally 
thought to have special appeal for feminine readers 
but British and American critics of both sexes agree 
that the vivid foreign settings, charming heroines, 
and exciting narration make excellent recreational 
reading. Madam, Will You Talk? (1956) and My 
Brother Michael (1960) were Dollar Book Club 
selections, and Nine Coaches Waiting (1959) was 
reprinted in a Crest paperback edition. Mrs. Stew- 
art's other novels are Thunder on the Right (1958) 
and Wildfre at Midnight (1956). Her American 
publisher is M. S. Mill-Morrow, except for the last 
named book, which came from Appleton 

As far back as I can remember,” Mary Stewart 
has said, “I was always going to ‘be a writer 
Her first published work, a poem called “Teeth,” 
was written when she was seven and printed in the 
parish magazine that her father, the Reverend F. A 
Rainbow, edited. Mary Florence Elinor was born 
in 1916 and grew up with her brother and sister in 
County Durham, England. She attended the Skell 
field School in Ripon, Yorkshire, and then Durham 
University, from which she was graduated with an 
M.A, degree and first class honors in English 

At che university, she was president of the 
Women’s Union and of the Literary Society. She 
ilso spent a good deal of time producing and act 
ing in plays. “I have always been rather more in 
terested in dramatic form than in the novel,”” Mrs 
Stewart explained recently. “I tend to conceive a 
story primarily in terms of setting, character, theme 
rather than plot I find myself writing from 
one ‘peak moment’ to the next.’ 

After taking postgraduate diplomas in education 
and art at Durham University, she became a Jecturer 
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in English literature there until, in 1945, she was 
married to Frederick Henry Stewart, now Regius 
Professor of Geology at the University of Edin 
burgh 

About five years after her marriage, Mary Stew 
art's childhood ambition to write stories revived 
During spare moments wrested from household and 
teaching duties, she wrote a children’s tale, “The 
Enchanted Journey.’ This first effort was not a 
epted for publication. Its form, however, served 
as the model on which she patterned her first adult 
novel, Madam Will You Talk? The book is 

recognisably episodic in pattern,” Mrs. Stewart 
says. It “is essentially a ‘pursuit’ book—a simple 
design with which I feel very much at ease, since 
what it requires is fast story telling, planed-down 
lialogue, and constant changes of (mainly outdoor) 
scenery Anthony Boucher of the New York 
Times felt that the “easy charm of the writing, the 
warmth of the Proveval back nd, the likability 
of the heroine, and the headlong urgency of the 
action’’ more thar. compensated for the somewhat 
implausible plot 

Wildfire at Midnight, a detective story set on the 
Isle of Skye, and Thunder on the Right, in which 
Jennifer Silver and her suitor investigate a mysteri 
ous death in a convent on the Franco-Spanish bor 
ler, firmly established Mrs. Stewart as a master of 
the “feminine mystery style.” The intelligent, 
spirited heroine of Nine Coaches Waiting is Linda 
Martin, who goes to an isolated chateau in the 
French Alps as English governess to an orphaned 
young count, and finds that he is the intended victim 
of a murder plot. “Mrs. Stewart always writes 
well,” a Manchester Guardian critic noted. “This 
long, well-packed book with a charming little love 
story thrown in is unusually good value in every 
way 
In My Brother Michael Mrs. Stewart again em 
ploys her successful story pattern, in which an Eng 
lish woman travelling abroad survives a series of 
hair-raising adventures, solves a mystery, and falls 
in love. Critics lauded her “really superb descrip- 
tions of Delphi and modern Greece, and noted that 
a defect of her earlier novels—an inadequately con 
structed plot—had vanished in this book. ‘This 
detective adventure,’ Anthony Boucher wrote, “‘is 
seen through the eyes of a characteristic Stewart 
heroine; and surely there are few more attractive 
young women in today’s popular fiction.’ 

Mary Stewart's novels have all been serialized in 
British and American magazines, and the Woman’ 
Journal published her short story, The Lost One 
in June 1960. She is now working on a sixth novel, 
The lvy Tree. Writing is difficult for her and she 
makes at least three complete drafts of each book, 
setting down dialogue in dramatic form ‘with all 
the hesitations and irrelevancies of everyday speech’ 
and later revising it. “A novel takes me anything 
from twelve to eighteen months to write,’ she 
explains, “and even then I always feel I should 
have spent longer, and done it better.” 

Mrs. Stewart belongs to the Mystery Writers of 
America and to the Authors League of America 
Although she describes herself as having “the least 
mathematical mind of anybody I know,” her tastes 
in music (Bach), and painting (Rembrandt) and a 
prefesence for the “rationalists” among English 
writers reflect, she feels, a definite liking for dis- 
ciplined classicism. A. H. Horowrrz 
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Pierre 


4 b- BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER KWAI (1954), the 
first novel by Pierre Boulle to be published in 
the United States, is probably still his best-known 
The Boston Pops Orchestra, when it plays—as it 
frequently does The Colonel Bogey March, 
should give a thought to the man who indirectly 
assured its popularity. (It is featured in ‘The 
Bridge on the River Kwai,” the motion picture 
which starred Alec Guinness as the stiff-necked 
Colonel Nicholson.) 

Pierre Boulle was born February 20 
Avignon, France, the son of Eugéne 
lawyer, and Thérése (Seguin) Boulle. He had two 
After two years attendance at the Univer 
sity of Paris young Boulle received his licence ¢ 
ciences in 1931; from 1932 to 1933 he took courses 
in electrical engineering at the Ecole Supérieure 
d'Electricité, also in Paris, He practiced his pro 
fession from 1934 to 1936, when he became a 
rubber grower in Malaya 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, Boulle was called 
up in the French forces in Indo-China, but on the 
collapse of France fled to Singapore, where he 
joined the Free French Mission. (He has the dis- 
tinction of having been sentenced to hard labor 
for life!—by the Vichy Government.) After the 
Japanese invasion, he was sent via Rangoon and 
the Burma Road to Yiinnan to establish contact 
with Kuomintang forces. There he infiltrated as a 
guerrilla into Indo-China, where he was captured 
in 1943. Escaping in 1944, he was picked up by 
a British plane and served for the rest of the war 
with Special Force, Calcutta. In 1945 he was deco 
rated with the Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre 
and Croix de la Résistance 

Rubber had lost its charm when Boulle returned 
to Malaya, he says, and in 1947, “little by little, 
I started writing during working hours. Did not 
lream of making a profession of it And one 
year later, in 24 hours, decision was taken. I re 
signed from my job in Malaya, took the plane, came 
back to Paris and started writing Not the Glory 
(well knowing all that was sheer madness). Have 
not stopped writing books since that date 

The Bridge Over the River Kwai, published here 
like his other novels, by Vanguard first te 
appear in America. “A thoroughly unusual novel 
wrote Charles Rolo in the Atlantic Monthly. “Pierre 
Boulle has written an exciting story of action which 
enters on a droll 
pathetic, and appalling 

The hero ( N 
Conrad, is lish 


1912, at 
Boulle, a 


sisters 


was the 


Situati 


ym that is simultaneously 

the Glory { William 
refugee in England who 
in Cabinet circles suspected of being a 
German spy. The American Library Journal stated 
that ‘no better analysis of the British 
whereas the Britis! 
remarke 1 that clever but 
novel makes very amusing reading. It 
have been written by a Frenchman 

In Face Her (1956) which 
lramatized by Robert Joseph, the author's boyhood 
with French legal procedure shows to 
although in an inverted form. The 
Public Prosecutor, who is praised 
for demanding the death penalty for an 
nan, afe than they 
events that draw Berthier into his 
pletely unsuspecte 
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Boulle 


even an unskilled int of them would be freez 
ing, and M. Boull a remarkable craftsman—in 
tense, laconi ind sympathetic said the New 
Yorker 

In The Test | 7), which was filmed by Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer, the fourteen-year-old French hero 
ine, married to a Malayan, is reunited with her 
mother at Marseille and sent to a typically rigid 
The ending Said the Times (Lon 
jon) Literary Suppl M. Boulle, in fact, has 
ombined some elements of a true story with 
an attack on the French educational system. The 
themes are perhaps a little artificially com 


iycee tragi 


ement, 
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pined 
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nz to Lewis 
Malay rubber plantations where 
across barbed wir 
omprenhension 
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Gannett i 


in (1958), is, accord 
thriller of life on the 
West meets East 
utter mutual in 
eminently film 
Y orker. it Was trans 
Otto Preminger In 


Other 


barricades in 
shallow 
Neu 
ferred to the screen by 
§.O.PH.LA. (1959), translated, like the 
Boulle novels, by Xan Fielding, a small group of 
Europeans who run a Malayan rubber plantation 
organization tor which 
omplained that “his 
upon 
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are dominated by the world 
they work. The 
lacks point 
like one of the 
4 Noble Prote 10% 


in October 1960. Conte 


lator 
merely churns 

mpany s own 
another novel, was published 
del’ Absurde, a collection 
stories. ha been translated, though 
The Temptation of Father Montoire” has appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post 

M. Boulle, a bachelor, has dark hair and eye 
height ("1" 70°") and weight 
(70 kgs.”’). His chief recreation is fencing, and 
h rite author Joseph Conrad and “Edgar 
Poé” (proving that Howard Haycraft's rejoicing in 
Murder for Pleasure (1941) was premature, Evi 
lently the Fren till spell Poe ‘Poé’’) 
Earte F. WALBRIDGE 
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The Lighthouse 


Readers’ Guide Study Nears End 


The Committee on Wilson Indexes met at 
The H. W. Wilson Company on November 
18 to prepare the final voting list for the 
Readers’ Guide. This list will be mailed to 
subscribers about December 1. 

The Committee urges that subscribers cast 
their votes carefully and objectively on the 
basis of actual knowledge of the periodical 
and its permanent reference value in its sub- 
ject field, and not because the periodical is or 
is not now in their libraries. The Committee 
also urges that the subscribers give serious 
consideration to the maintenance of a subject 
balance so that no subject field will be over 
looked and none will be too heavily repre- 
sented. 


Wilson Company to Publish 
Facts and Faces 


As a contribution to the library profession, 
The Wilson Company will publish Facts and 
Faces, the directory of the American Library 
Association Council, for the fourth consecu- 


tive year. Library Literature Editor Helen T. 
Geer has been appointed editor of the publi- 
cation, which is compiled under the sponsor- 
ship of ALA's Reference Services Division. 
The appointment was made by Frances Neel 
Cheney, president of RSD. After publication, 
Facts and Faces 1961 will be turned over to 
ALA for distribution to registrants at the 
1961 annual conference in Cleveland. 


Lester Thonssen Edits 1959-1960 
Representative American Speeches 


The first volume of Representative Ameri- 
can Speeches to be edited by Lester Thonssen 
(see “The Lighthouse’’ for January 1960) 
appeared in September as volume 4 of this 
year's Reference Shelf series. It presents 17 
notable addresses of the past year that give 
lively and literate attention to such contro- 
versial issues as foreign aid, disarmament, 
national prestige abroad, education, civil 
rights, and labor-management relations. In- 
cluded in the list of speakers are both candi- 
dates in the recent presidential campaign, 
President Eisenhower, Christian Herter, 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


Chester Bowles, George Romney, Vera M 
Dean, Ernest Gruening, Thomas E. Murray, 
and others. 


Ghosts and Greenery 


Frances Neel Cheney, editor of the BUL- 
LETIN'’s “Current Reference Books’’ column, 
took office in October for a two-year term as 
President of the Southeastern Library Associ- 
ation. In an unorthodox report on SELA’s 
biennial conference at Ashville, North Caro 
lina, October 13-15, Mrs. Cheney says: “The 
flock grows larger, for 849 loyal South 
easterners and indispensable exhibitors from 
less favored parts of the country were there 
to admire the mountain greenery and au 
tumn’s colors, and listen to a few papers 
Naturally the ghost of Thomas Wolfe stalked 
the place. . .” 


Itinerant Judge 


Rose Sellers, Associate Librarian cf Brook 
lyn College, returned recently from a trip to 
the Middle East and Far East. An account of 
her adventures, which appeared in the New 
York Daily News for October 10, describes 
her visit to the Johnson Air Force Base library 
in Japan. “She was touched,” the News says, 
“by the evident pride of the base librarian 
who pointed to a recent prize, the John Cot- 
ton Dana Award. Mrs. Sellers had been one 
of the judges who made the award in New 


Y« rk 


Kunitz to Review Poetry for Harper's 

Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Stanley Kunitz 
formerly editor of the BULLETIN and cur- 
rently at work as editor of ‘European Authors 
Before 1900,” next major volume in the 
Wilson Author Series, has taken on a new 
assignment. This one is for Harper's Maga- 
zine, this month inaugurating a new pattern 
of book reviews. General coverage, which 
continues, will be supplemented with reviews 
by outside authorities, writing in different 
months about cloth and paperback books pub- 
lished within the preceding 6 to 12 months 
Mr. Kunitz’s section on poetry will appear 
in the August issue 
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Conference Round-up 


The Wilson Company has been represented 
by the following staff members at fall con- 
ferences: 

Chief of Library Services Jack Ramsey at- 
tended the California Library Association 
Conference in Pasadena, Oct. 3-8. 

Business staff representative Vineta Blum- 
off journeyed to Erie, Pennsylvania for the 
Oct. 6-8 conference of the Pennsylvania Li 
brary Association 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col- 
burn and the head of the Catalog Card De- 
partment, Eugene Drum, represented the 
Company at the New England Library Asso- 
ciation Conference in Swampscott, Mass., 
Oct. 6-8... 

President Howard Haycraft, Editor Roberta 
Purdy of Science & Technology Index, and as- 
sociate editor Rachel Shor of the Standard 
Catalog Series attended the New York Li- 
brary Association Conference in Syracuse, 
Oct. 12-15... 

Editor Helen T. Geer of Library Literature 
attended the Oct. 13-15 conference of the 
Southeastern Library Association in Asheville, 
N.C. After the conference, she lectured on 
Library Literature and other Wilson publica- 
tions, both at the School of Library Science at 


the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, and at North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham 

Editor Charles Moritz of Current Biog- 
raphy returned in late October from the Mis- 
souri-Illinois Library Associations Confer- 
ence, held Oct. 27-29 in St. Louis 


Staff 

Leon Henry, former superintendent of the 
Wilson manufacturing department, was re- 
cently honored by the Senior Citizens of 
Hastings-on-Hudson (N.Y.) on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

Eleanor E. Ahlers. executive secretary, American 
Association of School Librarians. . . 

Daniel Melcher, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Elizabeth A. Geiser, sales promotion 
manager, R. R. Bowker Company 

Bianca Bianchini, director, City Library, Norr- 
képing, Sweden 

Anica Magasic, president, Council of Culture, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and Heidy Mayer of New York 
City, interpreter for Mrs. Magasic 

Dorothy V. Niebuhr, a teacher assigned to the 
library at P.S. 921 in the Bronx, New York. two 
guidance counselors also afhliated with Bronx 
Schools—Marion Claiborne (P.S. 67) and Carmen 
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E, Rivera (Junior High School 115)—and Mar- 
garet Mary Quinn, guidance coordinator in the 
district ofhce of the Assistant Superintendent 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. To be supple- 
mented by new titles each month. 


BURNSHAW, STANLEY, ed. The Poem Itself. Holt 
1960 $6.50 

De SELINCOURT, 
Hamilton 1960 

Gisian, GeorGe. Interval of Freedom; Soviet lit 
erature during the thaw, 1954-1957. University 
of Minnesota Press 1960 $4.25 

HuGHES, LANGSTON, ed. Am African Treasury: 
articles, essays, stories, poems by black Africans 
Crown 1960 $3.50 (Partially analyzed) 

KENNEDY, MARGARET. Oatlaws on Parnassus, Vi- 
king 1960 $3 

Lire (periodical) Great Reading from Life 
per 1960 $7.50 ( Partially analyzed) 

Maurots, ANDRE. The Art of Writing; tr. from 
the French by Gerard Hopkins, Dutton 1960 
$4.50 

NATHAN, GEORGE 
1960 $5 

New York. Museum oF Mopern Art. Apt 
Nouveau; art and design at the turn of the 
century. Ed. by Peter Selz and Mildred Con- 
stantine. Doubleday 1960 $6.50 

RADER, MELVIN M. ed. A Modern Book of Esthet- 
ics; an anthology. 3d ed. Holt 1960 $6.75 

ROSENTHAL, M. L. Modern Poets; a critical intro- 
duction, Oxford i960 $6.50 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Smithsonian Treasury of Science; ed. by Web 
ster P. True, 3 vol. Simon & Schuster 1960 $15 

SUMMPRFIELD, JACK D. and THATCHER, LORLEN 
The Creative Mind and Method. Universit of 
Texas Press 1960 $3 

Vacery, Paut. Degas, Manet, Morisot; tr. by 
David Paul. Pantheon 1960 $3.50 (His col- 
lected works, 12) (Bollingen ser. XLV) 

Wricut, Georce T. The Poet in the Poem: the 
personae of Eliot, Yeats, and Pound. Univer- 
sity of California Press 1960 $3.50 (Perspec- 
tives in criticism, 4) 


Ausrey. 6 Great Playwrights 


Har 


Jean. Magic Mirror. Knopf 


“Not Censorship But Selection” 


Archie L. McNeal, reviewing The First Freedom 
in the September BULLETIN, expressed the thought 
that some other articles by librarians might have 
been included and mentioned Lester Asheim's “Not 
Censorship But Selection” (WB, Sept. 1953) 
Our footnote to the effect that Dr. Asheim's article 
is now unavailable was fortunately incorrect. Re 
prints cost $1 for 20 copies, from the Company 


WOOD and PLASTIC LETTERS 


AND SPECIAL SCRIPT 
All styles and sizes. Custom signe—Window—Store 
Directory—Desk—Trade Mark Reproductions. 
DISPLAY CRAFT Pontiano. Ind. 
— Interested in Salesmen and Jobbers — 
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...how to get HARD COVER circulation 
from your PAPERBACK books...... 


The paperback is 
4 an easy and early 
victim to even the 
simplest of circula 
tion hazards 
frequently beyond 
repair with the 


The Bro-Dart method 
preserves the 

brightness and 

colorfulness of the 
““paperback"’ and, 

at the same time 

protects it against 

normal circulation hazards. 


The New Bro-Dart Reinforcing Method 
Saves Pre-Binding or Replacing 


This simple, economical method introduces hitherto undreamed-of 
“mileage” into the circulation of your paperback books. Not only 
does the Bro-Dart method preserve and ees against the usual 
circulation hazards, but it preserves the book’s original freshness 
and beauty as well. 


3 Simple Steps.... 


Plasti-Kleer Mylar’ Reinforcing Tape is first applied to 
the spine. Durable, tear-resistant and completely trans- 
parent, it permits easy title reading. 

Easy pressure on the lever of the Bro-Dart Staple- 
Reinforcer sends a powerful staple through the cover 
and page signatures to hold the entire book up to 
1% inches thick. 

The job is topped off with Plasti-Kleer UNIVERSAL 
Covers which completely protects surface of cover 
against dog-earing and damage from liquids and 
perspiration. The tough Mylar is backed with stiff 
bristol and reinforced at all exposed edges with 
abrasive-resistant fibre tape. A second strip of Plasti- 
Kleer Reinforcing Tape connects the Universal covers 
and gives double reinforcement to the spine. 


Send for the 
Bro-Dart illustrated 
folder on 
paperback 


reinforcing. 
*Mylor R.T.M. DuPont 


Newark 8, N.J. 


Home Office Dept. 135-D1, 56 Eari St., 
West Coast 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
toe= wit In Canada Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Increasing the Use of Filmstrips 


ITHIN THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS 

articles have appeared, disappeared 
and reappeared in various library and general 
education journals concerning the practica- 
bility of placing together on library shelves, 
books and filmstrips of similar subject con- 
tent. There has, however, been sparse prac- 
tical application of the idea. 

Heretofore, most audio-visual materials, 
including filmstrips, have been housed in 
isolation under the admiristration of the 
audio-visual director, or in some convenient 
location within the library. Books and film- 
strips, because of the difference in physical 
form, have been separated. But it has been 
found that library-users will generally browse 
in the section containing books of interest to 
them, but will rarely refer to the catalog 
which would identify the relevant filmstrips 

Filmstrips and books supplement each 
other. For example, it is possible to obtain 


| The filmstrip displayer mply two 
® pieces of metal attached by rivets. 
The top piece of metal has holes cut to the 
size of the filmstrip container. The base 
takes the shape and serves the purpose of 
the common shelf label holder 
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a basic series of human biology filmstrips 
which includes titles on the glandular system, 
nervous system, circulatory system, respira 
tory system, and the digestive system. It 
would seem reasonable to have book and 
filmstrip materials together on the library 
shelves, rather than to isolate filmstrips in a 
curriculum laboratory, audio-visual center, or 
in the librarian’s office 
Easy accessibility, increased use, and gen 
eral curriculum enrichment prompted the de 
velopment of the filmstrip displayer shown 
here. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
help and suggestions of Mr, Carl H. Melinat, 
Professor of Library Science, Syracuse Uni 
versity 
FREDERIC R. HARTZ 

Senior Librarian 

tate of New Jersey 

Division of the State Library 


Widest use of the displayer will be 


® to permit books and filmstrips being 
shelved together. 


Detached 
for exhibit pu 


ne displayer can be used 
inside or outside 


a 


the library. 
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WRITE 


for these 


THE LIBRARY IMAGE, subtitled “a manual of 
library interpretation,” has been written and pub- 
lished by Miriam E. McNally of the Public Rela- 
tions Planner service, in cooperation with the 
Montana State Library. 

In June 1960, the Montana State Library held 
a ‘pilot workshop on library interpretation” to ex- 
plore this question: is it possible to unite the many 
images of the library into “a single vision high 
enough and practical enough to fill the needs of 
the hour?” The Library Image presents some of the 
findings of that workshop. 

In general terms, the manual repeats most of the 
familiar injunctions to library “image makers,” 
stressing the need to identify the library's many 
publics, and to address them in their own terms. 

What is rare and remarkable about The Library 
Image is that it is informed by a clear philosophy 
of library “interpretation.” This philosophy pro- 
ceeds from a positive view of the social function 
of public libraries, and is concerned more with 
what libraries can give than with what they can get 
through self-interpretation. Its 31 pages form some- 
thing very close to a set of general standards for 
library public relations 

The manual, which is clearly and attractively 
produced, is available from Public Relations Plan- 
ner, P.O. Box 4132, South Denver Station, Denver 
9, Colorado, It costs $1, or 75c each for 2-10 copies, 
60c each for 10-99 copies, 50c each for 100 or 
more, We recommend it very strongly to the atten- 
tion of all public librarians, 


MORE EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE: Librarians and 
Counselors Work Together is the title of a new 
8-page booklet designed to make school guidance 
programs more effective by outlining how guidance 
counselors and school librarians can work together 
The booklet—prepared by the American School 
Counselor Association, a division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians—has been 
made available through the courtesy of the Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation, publishers of 
the World Book Encyclopedia and Childcraft. The 
publication was written by Carl McDaniels of 
APGA and Ethel Leigh Joyner of AASL. 

Both associations have felt the need for such a 
booklet since 1958,” said AASL President Elizabeth 
O. Williams, “when the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act made federal funds available for supporting 
such a program in schools... . We expect [the 
publication} to give tremendous impetus to the 
development of the entire program.” 

“By working together we expect to improve guid- 
ance programs for schools, library materials collec 
tions in guidance areas for both faculty and stu- 
dents, and library services,” Miss Williams added 

The brochure will be available at no cost to 
associations in multiple quantities for distribution 
at conferences and meetings, and within school dis- 
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tricts. Copies can be obtained by writing: American 
Association of School Librarians, 50 E, Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. or American Personnel and Guid 
ance Association, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


GROWING UP WITH BOOKS and GROWING 
UP WITH SCIENCE BOOKS, two briefly an 
notated reading lists compiled in the offices of 
Library Journal, have been published in their 1960 
editions. The former, for “the youngest’’ through 
“12 and up,” lists in its 32 pages “250 books 
which every child should have a chance to read and 
enjoy.” The latter, 33 pages for ages 3 through 15 
and up, was compiled with the assistance of Julius 
Schwartz, Consultant in Science to the Bureau otf 
Curriculum Research of the New York City Schools 
Prices are $3.35 per 100 for either booklet. Send 
orders to R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St., NYC 36 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—-WORLD 
AFFAIRS CENTER publishes the eminently useful 
Intercom 9 times a year. A help for organiza 
tions in planning effective world affairs programs, 
it includes “hundreds of'’ world affairs intormation 
sources and tells what citizen groups are doing 
about U.S. foreign policy issues. New subscrip 
tion rates are one year for $5; two years for $9. 
Single copies are obtainable at 60c each; quantity 
rates on request, September issue contained the 
“Annual Program Handbook,” a long descriptive 
bibliography of world affairs materials (including 
ALA's Richer by Asia) Address Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 E. 46 St., NYC 17 


TO: THE LIBRARIAN, ABOUT HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS is the title of a helpful pamphlet put 
out by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Developed specifically for the public and 
school librarian, it contains librarian-contributed 
suggestions for emphasizing the human relations 
theme in the year-round program of the school or 
public library. Hope is that the folaer wiil fill a 
need for the local librarian, “for although ther 
is much written about ‘human relations’ 
the public relations and personnel-relations point of 
view, not enough material is available on the role 
of the library in the promotion of intercultural 
understanding.” Among its suggestions for back- 
ground reading, the folder lists one periodical 
article—Dorothy Broderick’s “Books and Brother 
hood,” from Feb, 1960 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
Single copies free; 100 copies for $3.85. Ad- 
dress requests to: Mrs. Elizabeth D. Norris, Librar 
ian, Paula K. Lazrus Memorial Library, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 43 W 
57 St., NYC 19. 


“OPEN THE BOOK,” a manual of school li 
brary services from kindergarten through grade 9 
has been published in 78-page spiral-bound form 
by the Department of Libraries and Audio Visual 
Education, Board of Education, 31 Green Street 
Newark 2, N.J. It “brings together the thinking of 
librarians and teachers in the area of the school 
child, his books and libraries,” oe ga for prin 
cipals, teachers and librarians both “a philosophy 
of service and practical suggestions 

The publication is a cooperative project of the 
Board of Education Library and the schoo] libraries, 
with Roberta B. Freund largely responsible for 
its preparation, with assistance trom Beatrice W 
Schein and numerous Newark librarians 


Copies $1.50 each from address above 
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extending library service 

(Continued from page 327) 
board members, city councilmen and librar- 
ians who speak for them is an intense localism 
that is blind to any interest beyond the city 
boundaries. Other reasons are: extreme con- 
servatism, fear and jealousy of large units of 
operation, and failure to appreciate what can 
be gained through cooperative effort. I should 
like to have more published about the 
suffered by libraries which have 
joined larger units of service. I'm afraid the 
bugaboo is going to be with us for another 
generation or so 


“he msSecs 


A success story came in from Ohio, show- 
ing that this bugaboo “ain't necessarily so.” 
Briefly the story concerns a county library 
organized in Ohio in 1951 and a spunky little 
community library organized “on a frayed 
shoestring in 1930 in the smallest incorpo- 
rated village in the county—-only 200 popula- 
tion. The day came that the trustees realized 
that they could no longer continue and if 
their library was to prosper it had to become 
a part of the county library. The county li- 
brarian was given many lectures by local resi- 
dents on the library's long tradition, what it 
meant to the town, and which were the sacred 
volumes. Books were not to be moved, or 
maybe even touched 

‘Then the library was asked to move. An 
empty store building was found, We painted 
it, put down tile flooring, built our shelving 
and painted that, too, in a very attractive 
combination of colors and moved in 

“So what happened? From the original 
rebellious temper we now have a town that 
organized to throw a 30th anniversary party 
for “‘their’’ library this summer and a spirit 
of jubilation prevails. The townspeople are 
so pleased with the change that on the day 
we moved we had more volunteer help than 
we could possibly use. They were so helpful, 
in fact, that it took us two days longer to get 
organized than we had expected 

For nine years I was a very suspect char- 
acter in the community because I might want 
to make some changes. Now I'm a town hero 
and no fooling. It’s all changed; it looks 
better, it has a better book collection, and is 
more accessible to some of the elderly resi- 
dents than the old second-story room was. 
But it is still ther library and they are vitally 
interested in it. It will always be their library, 
too. Lost their identity? Pooh! 

Happy Holidays to all those interested in 
extending library service! 
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TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘“‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock"’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
* WILMA BENNETT « 


Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and supplementary headings (58) 


“. .. @ real contribution to the librarian’s working tools 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tabeis included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street * Covina 1, California 





EST 
1889 





on 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
cur comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


a Inc. —others through our 

a e 

International Book-ellers eMcient search services. 
31 East Tenth Stree here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching 














VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS AGENCY 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Di 
rector in administration of 3 county libraries in 
Maryland and develop cooperative 
service and Three main county li 
braries, 2 branches (one completed last year), 
3 bookmobiles. Total area population approxi 
mately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 miles 
south of Washington, D.C. Library Science 
degree, 2 years’ experience required. State re 
tirement, social sec , group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave 
policy. Beginning salary $5500 plus $275 yearly 
increments. Write: Edward B. Hall, Director, 
Southern Maryland Regional Library Associa 


tion, La Plata, Mar land 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for well 


established County Library with headquarters 
within 8 miles of the City of Spokane. Candi 
date must have graduate library degree and 
good library experience. Salary to start $5,000 
per annum, Social Security, State Retirement 
Fund, 3 weeks vacation, generous sick leave 
Apply to Florence K. Johnson, Librarian, 
Spokane County Library, E. 12004 Main Ave., 
Spokane 62, Washingtor 


southern 


resources 
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BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the 
City of Warren, Mich. population 90,000, located 
Detroit metropolitan area, Salary range $5255 
to $6047. Appointment may be made above 
minimum depending on qualifications, Liberal 
fringe benefits. Require graduation from college 
with specialization in library science. Apply 
Personnel Director, City Hail, Warren, Michi- 
gan. 





FOUR DOWN—ONE TO GO! 
join a lively, fast-growing cooperative library 
system in Corning, N.Y.? Apply immediately 
for: Senior Bookmobile Librarian (other pro- 
fessional positions recently filled). 2 years’ 
experience required beyond college and library 
degrees. $5,850-$6,870 with salary recognition 
of individual experience. Brand-new book- 
mobile coming, Modern headquarters, teletype 
communication. Outstanding cultural com- 
munity, location of famed Glass Center, near 
resort area, State retirement, usual vacations 
and benefits. Write: Southern Tier Library 
System, 215 West Pulteney Street, Corning, 
N.Y el, 2-3141. 


Want to 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 


and hold L.S, Degree. At least one year’s ex- | 


perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week. Sick leave, Work- 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Salary $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
processing, reference and extension work. Be- 
ginners enter at $5407. Salary for experienced 
librarians ranges up to $8164 depending upon 
nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing 





Librarian to work as REFERENCE, CAT- 
ALOG or CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 
city of 90,000 in Colorado, Degree in Library 
Science required, Experience desirable but not 
essential. Maximum age—45. Appointment on 
January 1, 1961 with probable salary range of 
$4,400-$5,052. Two weeks vacation: liberal sick 
leave; excellent retirement program. Apply 
Civil Service Office, City Hall, Pueblo, Colorado 
before December 9, 1960. 





ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY has immediate opening for Senior 
Librarian, Head Circulation Departxent, Li 
brary School degree required. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. Minimum 
$4,740.00. Write to Mrs. Harriet F. Burdick, 
Director 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abrahams Magazine Service ............-55- $35 
American Book-Prices Current : 288 
American Librarians’ Agency ee $35 


Barnes & Noble, inc 
Bro-Dart industries . 


Cel-U-Dex tion 
Colonial ook ‘berviee 
Compton & Co., F. E. 
Demeo Library Supplies 
Display Craft ........ 
Documents index 


Encyclopedia Americana . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica _. 


Gaylord Grothers, Inc. .. 
Grotier Society Inc., The 


Holliston Mills, Inc., The |. ; 290 
Huntting Co., Inc., The H. R. 288 


Kersting Mfg. Company a 298 
Marader Corporation __... ee ; 28% 
Mitten’s Display Letters . Peadwneds 325 
Monona Publications a 298 
Oxford University Press 291 


Philosophical Library 299 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 281 & 296 


Recordak Corporation , ‘5 : 287 


Searecrow Press, inc. The 295 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. oe 335 
Sterling Powers Publishing Company 335 


University Microfilms, inc. Third Cover 
Vital Speeches _... $00 


Wilson Research, Roy |. +4 
Wilson Company, The H. W. . wae 295 


ana*s P 335 
279, 289, 301 & 332 


Back Cover 
Seer, |. 


. 2nd Cover 
275 & 285 


a 293 
276 & 277 





OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print hooks as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature: Shaw; Standard: Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN, Salary $543- 
$660 (five step, three-year range). Starting 
salary dependent on experience. Duties include 
planning, organizing and directing the activities 
of the Children and Young People Services 
Section of the library. Merit system. California 
State Retirement Plan. Paid vacations and sick 
leave. Paid health insurance. Credit Union 
Expanding community of 107,000. Eventual 
population estimated at 250,000. Centrally 
located with regard to the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. Funds approved for the construc- 
tion of new central library and branch library 
building. Excellent promotional and career 
opportunities. Graduation from an accredited 
library school and three years of professional 
library experience required. Apply to: William 
J. Griffith, Director, Anaheim Public Library, 
114 North Clementine Street, Anaheim, Cali- 
tornia 





PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County has two positions open: Co- 
ordinator of Adult Reading and Reference 
Service, $6,966-8,268; Children’s Librarian, 
$5,202-6,168. For details write Director of 
Library Services, Public Library of Stockton & 
San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., 
Stockton, California. 
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HOBUHKA! 


©\ pycckue 
| KHUN Ans 
) OBYUEHUA 


UCCAEAOBAHMA 


For those whose Russian is a little rusty, the 
headline says: “NEW! RUSSIAN BOOKS FOR 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH”—which announces 
this unusual service now provided by University 
Microfilms. 


A partial listing of Russian-language books is ready 
for distribution now. Soon, it will include books not 
available in this country, through arrangements made 
with the Soviet Union. 

The whole project is part of the UM O-P book 
program. Xerographic copies for library and class- 
room use wiil sell for the standard price of 3c per 
page for paper-covered books up to 6” x9’. Write for 
the list of titles. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
a 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











Two Double Sloping Shelves 
For Easy Title Reading 


BOOK TRUCK 


Here’s a “BIG” book 
truck of quality construc- 
tion and sized for heavy 
duty work. Bottom shelf 








is 1614” from floor, to 
3% | 16%” Wide + 28” Long + 38” High | G atts ttk* toe ao 
&Y Both double sloping 
shelves equipped with sound-deadening felt on the under- 
side, Four, 3” diameter ball bearing swivel casters 
make it easy to maneuver. Square tubular type 
GY construction holds up longer... more welding surface 
. more structural strength! 


the all-purpose versatile truck 


[ 


Back of checking desk For Book Mending Displaying new books For cataloging 


Onder TOY. ses 0 


Truck 
rk nage 86 Two ey" andy vay Von bea 
“aan Price 











Box 1488, Madison, Wis. - Box 1772, New Haven , Conn. - Box 852, Fresno, Calif 
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